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FORBES MAGAZINE 


‘“‘In a moment more critical perhaps than the 


history of the world has ever yet known.’ — 


President Woodrow Wilson 


Forbes Program for 1918 


How Forbes Magazine will attempt to explain and help in the 
solution of our big problems is told on the following pages. 
. 








The present times. are epoch-making—men live more quickly, more feverishly than in times of 
peace. History is being made over night. Kingdoms and empires are tumbling over. The map 
of the World is being remade—the annals of Nations are being written in the blood of their 
soldiers. 

As in the days of Napoleon, events go fast, men come and go in quick succession. The ideas, 
systems, methods of before the war, have become obsolete since the war. So with men, and so 
with leaders of men—the private of to-day will be the captain in a month, a general in a year, 
if he shows himself to be the man, the one who can do what others can’t. 


What is true of the Army is true also of Business, of Industry, of Finance, and of Investment. 
Everywhere the world is being recast, a re-valuation of values is taking place. 



















What will the Labor situation be? 
How far should the Government interfere in the 


Who are the new Leaders? 
What are the new values? 









What will become of our Industries? : 
What are the new channels opened to American 
Commerce? 


Labor, Food and Railroad Problems, etc.? 


What about War Finance, taxes, new loans and 
their effect on the supply of capital? 





What channels have been closed? 

i What about stocks and bonds and what will happen 
to market values in this churning up of everything 
and everybody in the big melting pot of the War? 


Here are some of the big problems that confront the American Nation at the opening of 1918: 






What will be the women’s part in the war—what 
will war mean to women as a whole—how far will 
the War advance the cause of woman’s suffrage? 






How American Business Can Adapt Itself to 
War Conditions 


It has taken a long time for us Americans to realize that we are actually at war and that business in 
war-time cannot be conducted on a peace basis—“Business as Usual” is preposterous. All business for 
the War is the new motto. The production of luxuries, comforts, anything unnecessary and superflu- 
Fy ous, must be curtailed, in some instances eliminated. There is plenty of work for everybody, an 
: enormous production of vital necessities is required. No plant need fear it will be idle—in truth 
4 must keep running at capacity but each and every plant must be running for the war and only for 
the war. 


What this change means to the leading lines of American Industries, how it can and must be done—will 
be told in Forbes Magazine in such articles as: 
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The Mobilization of the Rails 
Motor Plants as War Plants 
Revolution of the Textile Trade 

Retail Stores and What They Sell in War Time 
The Paint Business and Camouflage, etc. 


What Are the Rights and Duties of Labor? 


The high price of commodities, the scarcity of foodstuffs, the shortage of labor, etc., are causing much dis- 
satisfaction in the ranks of the workers. Not a few students of sociological phenomena have already pre- 
dicted a war after the war—a struggle of the classes. 










This is a most serious problem, for which we must prepare at once. 






Forbes Magazine believes that serious labor troubles can be avoided by promoting understanding betweer 
employers and employees. Each side must make concessions, each class must learn to understand the other’: 
viewpoint. All should share their troubles and all must pull together. : 


Labor must be taught to realize that workmen have duties as well as rights—duties to the nation as a whol: 
and to the welfare of the entire world. 







Numerous contributions to this big subject will be made by men who are in touch with actual condition: 
and -whose work and influence have already wrought wonders toward harmony and co-operation betweer 
the directing and the laboring classes. 
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Who Are the Younger Giants of America? 
Under the-stress of War times-a new generation of efficient, energetic Doers.is rapidly .eoming to the front of 


American affairs, : 


Like Napoleon’s boy generals their rise has been more rapid because the need for capable leaders was never 
more urgent under conditions for which there is no precedent. They rose to ihe emergency, despite their 
youth—maybe because of it—and are helping in the solving of Problems which were puzzling older minds. 


\Vho these younger. men are—why the opportunity found them prepared for the new task—What means and 
nethods; they used, the results they have already. achieved, what we may expect of these younger men in 
the future—will be told by Forbes Magazine in a new series now in preparation. This series will be an 
inspiring contribution to the history of the heroic times in which we live.. 


Politics and Business 
rhe unfortunate but necessary concentration of all the nation’s activities under the control of the Govern- 
nent is fraught with dangers to the liberties of the People. In times of stress great powers-have to be dele- 


ited to a small group of-men or to one man to insure quick decision and immediate action. It doesn’t fol- 
ow, however, that our Republican Institutions must give way to an uncontrolled Despotism. 


\What safeguards should be provided against a too sweeping intrusion of Government control into private 
and business life will be told by Forbes Magazine. 


‘ir. Forbes’ Feature Editorials on these and correlated matters are too well-known to need extended comment. 
They will be continued throughout the coming year whenever the occasion demands. 


High Placed Misfits 


Peace times, poneqenens times always bring a new crop of rapacious or at best useless mediocrities, men 
who are held up by their position in business or society in spite of their conspicuous inability. 


Such men must be swept away to make room for the real men, whoever they are—the men who can do the 
work—do it quickly and efficiently. 


There is no place for drones and parasites when the battle is raging. More than 40 generals, we are told, were 
discharged or retired from the French Army within the first three months of the war. 


The same radical cutting off of all the “misfits,” big or small, must be made at once in America, not only in 
the army but also in our Industrial Organization. 


Forbes Magazine is leading the way in this necessary work of “House Cleaning of a Nation.” Our series of 
“High Placed Misfits” will be continued. 


The War’s Effect on Stocks, Bonds and 


Investment Values 


The Markets for Securities have gone through strange vicissitudes ever since the storm broke loose in 1914. 


+ 


The war panic which closed all the Exchanges of the World was soon followed by one of the most sensa- 
tional speculative orgies known to history. The war stock craze and the boom in stocks in the N. Y. 
Stock Market brought us back to the days of the South Sea Bubbles. Fortunes were made overnight—most 
of them have been lost today and the last months of 1917 have found Wall Street lifeless and hopeless—with 
war stocks selling at or near their former levels—the railroads begging the Government for financial assist- 
ance—Standard bonds and stocks touching new bottoms—Billions of Government issues continuing to crowd 
out all former Investment Issues and none but the bravest, most intrepid bargain-hunters daring to come 
in to buy in a feverish, almost panicky, market. 

Such conditions cannot last very long and holders of securities will soon see better days. But the alert in- 
vestor must keep abreast of the times—constant switches are necessary—some securities must be sacrificed— 
others must be taken up—The outlook is quickly changing in accordance with the fortunes of war, the 
prospects for peace, the imposition of new Taxes. 

Expert assistance is necessary and this will be found in the pages of Forbes Magazine, where the conservative 


articles on Investments, Markets, etc., by such men as ‘B. C. Forbes, Lockwood Barr and Clement B. Asbury 
will continue to appear regularly. t 


: Sex No Bar to Success 


Women are coming to the front in business, New fields and greater opportunities are constantly being opened 
to them. Marion R. Glenn has in preparation a series of Successful Women. 


Like pioneers of old, these women are blazing a trail. Their stories are helpful to both men and women, to 
employer and employee, to the woman conducting 1er own business or the woman who works for others. 


Success in Life and in Business 


Success in life is not a matter of luck, it comes as the reward of those who have courage, energy, and will 
power. 


Everyone of us at times feels discouraged—we need some virile thought to inspire us anew, give us a new 
outlook, brighter hopes and wiser council. 


FORBES MAGAZINE’S inspiring articles, such as “KEYS TO THE DOOR OF SUCCESS” will be continued. 
Helpful suggestions in regard to efficiency, man-handling, management, office organization, training of em- 


Hae a cooperation between the employers and their subordinates will be found, as usual, in the pages 
ty) , 


Our close contact with big men, with those by whom the destinies of the nation are being shaped enables : 
us to give our readers the latest and soundest ideas and methods on the subject. : 


To give us a friendly boost, mention Fornes Macazine when dealing with our advertisers—they’re trustworthy. 
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54 Days Left Before Contest Closes 
Send Manuscripts Promptly 


ECAUSE of its deep conviction that the peace and prosperity of the 

B Republic depend on the promulgation of amicable relations between 

employers and employees, FORBES MAGAZINE will continuously 

seek to promote understanding and friendliness between those high up and 
those lower down the business scale. 


$1000 
Prize Contest 


First Prize $500 Second Prize $200 
Third Prize 100 Fourth Prize 50 
15 Prizes $10 Each 


These prizes are offered for the most interesting articles in reply to the 
question: : 


Who Is the Best Employer 
in America? 


Everyone in the country is entitled to compete, the only condition being that 
he or she must write about his or her own employer and tell why the em- 
ployer is liked by his workers—everything he has done for them, how he 
shows consideration for them, the little and big things he does and says 
which win him the esteem of those he employs. The replies should contain 
at least five hundred words and may run to three or four thousand words 
if this be necessary to tell the whole story. 


Contest Closes January 31, 1918 


Send manuscripts to CONTEST EDITOR 


We reserve the right to print any manuscripts or letters received and will print 
stories submitted in the contest in advance of the awarding of prizes. The three 
well known men who will act as judges will be named later. 


FORBES MAGAZINE 


120 BROADWAY NEW YORK 





To give us a friendly boost, mention Forses Macazing when dealing with our advertisers—they’re trustworthy. 
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FEATURES IN 
EARLY ISSUES 





SUCCESS 


This publication has been 
extremely fortunate in induc- 
ing men of notable records to 
tell how they succeeded. These 
sketches are not confined to 
famous financiers or industrial 
giants whose names are a 
household word. They em- 
brace men in various Y walks 
of life who have overcome dif- 
ficulties and carved niches for 
themselves in spite of dis- 
couraging circumstances. We 
find readers like to learn not 
only about the Rockefellers 
and the Carnegies and the 
Morgans, but about men less 
widely known who have in- 
spiring life stories to tell. 








TURNING POINTS IN 
CAREERS 


} “What was the turning point 
in your career?” ‘That ques- 
tion will be answered by many 
of the men who have risen 
to the top in this country. It 
is curious how the most trivial 
incident has changed the whole 
course of a career. In_ this 
issue a typical incident of this 
kind is related, , under “Fact 
and Comment,” eoncerning 
Charles F. ete: a the brass 
king of America. 























GETTING JOBS FOR 

CONVICTS 

The head of the Prisoners’ 
Aid Society has written for 

| this magazine an intensely in- 

| teresting article telling how 

| 

| 

} 

| 

} 

| 





jobs have been secured for 
released convicts. The writer 


was once a convict himself and 
can therefore put himself in 
the place of the class he is do- 


ing so much to help. Names 
are given of the corporations 


and enterprises which have 
given the most co-operation 
in giving employment to ex- 
convicts. This is an unusual 
story. 





U. 8. GIANTS IN 
LATIN-AMERICA 


The first article in this series, 
written by Frederic M. Halsey, 
will tell how Henry Meiggs 
built the highest railway in 
the world, accepted by author- 
ities as the most colossal engi- 
heering feat of modern times. 
These articles are full of 
Tomance and not free from 
tragedy. They are’fact stories 
which rival fiction. 
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EARLY ISSUES 





STOCKHOLDERS ARE 
INCREASING 

The presidents of the coun- 
try’s principal corporations 
have furnished this magazine 
with official statistics show- 
ing the number of their stock- 
holders now as compared with 
a year ago. The returns are 
not yet all in, but already it 
is clear that the number of 
holders of stocks in American 
companies has materially in- 
creased during the last twelve 
months, notwithstanding fre- 
quent assumptions to the con- 
trary. Comparative data for 


a amber of years will also 
be given. 





FOR WOMEN 


Many gratifying expressions 
of approval of the work being 
done by our Woman’s Depart- 
ment are coming to hand. Miss 
Glenn’s articles are not of the 
“snipet” variety; they do not 
merely skim the surface of 
subjects, but handle them in 
a way that enables women to 
derive profit from them. This 
department is also bringing to 
light notable achievements by 
women in many fields. Every 


young woman in business de- 
sirous of qualifying for more 
responsible and more remu- 
nerative work should closely 
follow this section of the 
magazine. 





INVESTMENT BARGAINS 


Persons who have saved 
money which they want to in- 
vest do not want to be given 
a stone when they ask for 
bread—that is, they do not 
want to have vague general- 
ities served up to them; they 
want specific guidance; they 
want to be told which bonds 
and which stocks are to be 
regarded as attractive pur- 
chases. This - information 
FORBES MAGAZINE gives in 
every issue. In this way some- 
thing is done to save the un- 


initiated from losing their 
money by buying os 
worthless “cats and 

such as are so freely a 
by unscrupulous brokers 
promoters. 
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CHARLES H. SABIN, 


President, Guaranty Trust Company of New York 
See Article on Page 324 





“With all thy getting, get Understanding.” 


COMMENT 


FAGT AND 


y \ 


Not quite one soldier in twenty is 
killed in a year at the front. The 
losses during our own Civil War 
did not exceed six per cent. per 
annum and the mortality in 
Europe is lower than that. More- 
over, the ratio has been decreasing on the side of the 
Allies since they were able to outmatch the Teutons 
in big guns, heavy shells, tanks, etc. The chances 
are, therefore, that the brave lads who have crossed 
the sea and those still to cross will come back safely. 

They will probably come back bigger, better, 
braver, more manly men. In former days war often 
demoralized those who engaged in it. The soldiers 
were cut off entirely from the refining influences of 
domestic life, were denied all forms of healthful rec- 
reation and amusement, were surrounded with de- 
grading environment and laid wait for by the disso- 
lute behind the lines. 

Thanks chiefly to the Red Cross, the Y. M. C. A., 
the Y. W. C. A., the Knights of Columbus and other 
worthy organizations, our soldiers are today shielded 
from the old-time evils of camp life. There is thrown 
about them every healthy influence. Camp followers 
now are not the dregs of humanity, not loose women 
and scheming men. Camp followers today are the 
very finest type of our womanhood and our manhood, 
Red Cross nurses, young philanthropic women of the 
highest breeding, splendid Y. M. C. A. workers and 
§ others all inspired with the one aim of rendering life 
at the front as livable, as healthful and as pleasant as 
grim war will permit. 

Moreover, in no previous war was such care taken 
to keep the boys in direct touch with the folks at 
home. An excellent system of delivering mail at the 
fronts has been devised by the Allies, and our Parcel 
Post system makes it easy to send the lads all kinds 
of little gifts from home. There is not now, there- 
fore, the old-time gulf between military and civilian 
life. Domestic bonds are not now completely broken. 
The soldiers do not lead a life apart. They are given 
frequent furloughs in order that they may revisit their 
homes, or, if this be not feasible, their periods of re- 
lief are made comfortable and recuperative by the 
vigilant thoughtfulness of the worthy agencies al- 
teady enumerated. 

Do not, therefore, American mothers, regard your 
‘oldier son either as doomed to death on the battle- 
ield or doomed to moral ruin. Many of them are 
karning ideals so high as to shame those of us who 


THE BOYS 
WILL 
COME 
BACK. 





remain at home in idle ease. They are living for and 
fighting for a great, noble, unselfish ideal. They are 
spending their strength and, if need be, their lives 
in the cause of civilization and humanity. 

Let me relate a little incident. A soldier boy, just 
returned from France on a short leave, was walking 
up Fifth avenue, New York, with a friend. Jie had 
come from a land where everybody was giving up 
his and her best to the Cause, to a land whcre ex- 
travagance and ostentation and vulgar idleness had 
been swept away. A huge shining limousine came 
gliding down the avenue. On front sat a liveried 
chauffeur and another liveried flunkey. Inside was 
a bejeweled female carressing an immaculately- 
groomed pup. The soldier stopped and stared. His 
eyes followed the cavalcade for a block. Then he 
turned to his companion. 

“My God, are they still doing that sort of thing 
in this country ?” he asked in words that blended emo- 
tion, bitterness and unbelief. 

Yes, the chances all favor our boys coming back. 
How will they. find us?’ How will they think of us 
when they return? What account will we be able to 
give of our stewardship? Will they find us worth 
having fought for and risked their lives for? Or will 
they, having been purged, find us poor specimens of 
humanity, wrapped in pettiness, in selfishness, car- 
ing only for our own ease and our own narrow aims? 

* * x 


Our forecast: That the boys will be out of the trenches 
by next Christmas. 
. * * * 


At six o’clock one morning a 
young bookkeeper in a small, 
brass mill at Wolcottville, Conn., 
boarded a train at Hartford. He 
was hurrying to the office be- 
cause the president and secretary 
of the company had had a serious row and were to 
go before a special meeting of the directors. Unless 
he got back in time the office would be left un- 
attended. 

A director took a seat immediately in front of the 
young clerk. At New Britain another director en- 
tered, sat down beside the first and immediately be- 
gan to discuss the friction between the two officers. 
The young man’s mother had taught him that eaves- 
dropping was despicable, that he should never under 
any circumstances listen to conversations not meant 


SCORNED 
EAVESDROP- 
PING: WON A 
FORTUNE. 
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for his ears. So he rose and walked along the aisle 
towards a vacant seat. 

The directors noticed him. They called him back. 

“What’s all the trouble about between the presi- 
dent and secretary ?” one asked him. 

“T don’t know much about it,” he replied. 

“Tell us what you do know,” they persisted. 

“They have both been very kind to me,” he ex- 
plained, “and I don’t think it would be proper for me 
to discuss their affairs. Please excuse me.” 

“Don’t you know we are directors? You know we 
are your bosses, don’t you?” 

sg 

“And you refuse to answer our questions about the 
business of the company? You must tell us all about 
arr. 

“T’m sorry, but I don’t think it would be right for 
me to talk about the doings of my superiors.” 

“You are a impudent little cuss!” fumed the 
elder director. Both were angry. 

The clerk knew in a general way that the secretary 
had been active in a movement to oust the president, 
but he had scrupulously held aloof from the fight. 

His work in the office finished, on the day of the 
meeting, the bookkeeper, as had been his custom, 
went into the mill, pulled on a pair of jumpers and 
began to shear some brass which formed part of an 
order he had booked when given a chance, at his own 
request, to go out and secure business. 

As he stooped over his job, about five in the after- 
noon, a hand was laid on his shoulder. He looked 
up. It was the secretary. 

“I’m out and you're in,” said the secretary. “I 
guess you had better go to the office. This is no 
work for the secretary of the company.” 

The bejumpered youth did not understand. What 
had happened was this: The directors, after hearing 
both sides, upheld the president and dismissed the 
secretary. “Whom shall we elect secretary?” they 
asked the president. “I don’t care. Do as you like,” 
he replied. 

“Who was that fellow we saw in the train this 
morning—the little stubborn fellow in the office?” 
asked the director who had put the clerk through the 
third degree without success. 

The president told them the lad was an office boy 
who had learned the practical side of the business in 
his spare time, had been made bookkeeper and was, 
in addition, doing well as a salesman whenever he 
got opportunity to make nearby trips. 

“That’s the fellow for secretary of this company,” 
declared the younger director who was on the train. 
Then, turning to the elder director, he added: “He 
was right; you were wrong. He was honest enough 
to leave his seat rather than listen to what we were 
saying, and then he had gumption enough not to talk 
about the doings of those above him. Let’s elect 
him.” 

And the board did elect him. 

The youth was Charles F. Brooker, now president 





. Commerce, Accounts and Finance of New York 


of the American Brass Company and the foremost 





brass manufacturer in the world. The office boy who 
scorned to be an eavesdropper and did not disdain to 
don overalls was destined, too, to write “Senator” 
before his name and to become a power in state and 
national politics, honored by Yale University and 
chosen to sit on many influential boards of directors, 

That train incident of half-a-century ago proved 
the turning-point in his career and “led on to a for 
tune.” 
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Patriotism today can be spelled T-h-r-i-f-t. 
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When Frank A. Vanderlip was a 











DEAN cub reporter on the Chicago 
JOHNSON’S Tribune his boss was Joseph 
ADVICE TO French Johnson, then a notable 
VANDERLIP. financial editor and now the ven- 

erable presiding genius of the 
Alexander Hamilton Institute and also the School of 














University. Both lived in Aurora, IIl., and as they 
rode to the city every morning they “made up” a 
dummy for an ideal daily newspaper. They could 
produce a journal which would eclipse anything and 
everything in the .country—so they thought. Dean 
Johnson was ten years Vanderlip’s senior and had 
been the means of initiating young Vanderlip into 
journalism. At this time one was thirty and the 
other twenty. They were both full of enthusiasm, 
full of energy, full of ideas and full of ambition. 

“What is the one greatest thing to help a man to 
succeed?” the twenty-year-old Vanderlip asked his 
hero one morning on the train. 

“To look as if you had already suceeded,” was the 
on-the-spur-of-the-moment advice of the sage thirty- 
year-old. : 

Vanderlip had not long emerged from overalls and 
a machine shop, where collars and cuffs were taboo, 
and he had not given the matter of personal appear- 
ance any special consideration. From that moment 
he spruced up. Indeed, he not only dressed the part, 
but acted the part. And it was not long before his 
native town began to look upon young Vanderlip as 
one of the nabobs of Chicago. 

The joke, may I add? is that the man who re- 
ceived the advice has lived up to it more scrupulously 
than the man who gave it! Mr. Vanderlip is re- 
garded as one of the best-dressed men in America 
Dean Johnson would take no prize at a fashion show 
The last time I saw him he looked as if he was be 
fore or after indulging in a game of golf—soft shirt, 
collar, etc. The two have this in common, however, 
that each has risen to the very top of his profession 
and both have attained enviable reputations for whaj 
is inside them. 
















































* * * 









The portents are that greater history will be mad 
after the war than during the war. The United States 
once the radical among nations, may come to °c the 
most conservative. 
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Stay away from Washington. 
New York hotels and boarding 
houses are crowded; Washington’s 
are still ‘more crowded. The 
‘chances are you may not find a 
bed for the night there. Scores 
soldiers and others are to be found ‘sleeping on 
yenches in the station. It is related that one rail- 
1 vice-president went in vain to hotel after hotel 
and, finally conceived the idea of hunting up a pri- 
‘ae railway car; he had the good fortune to find one 
nging to a friend who took him in for the night. 
id the prices they charge at Washington—whew ! 
price of a baked apple with heavy cream at the 
v Willard Hotel is forty-five cents. Canvassback 
; $4.50. Then they charge fifteen cents for sit- 
ng down at the table—for service, I think they call 
[ven so, the hotel turns away people every din- 
time. Only those who live at the hotel and 
ored friends are allowed into. the dining room 
e days. One man and his wife, after having been 
rejected at both dining rooms on the main floor, 
tried to get into the dining room in the basement, but 
were rebuffed there also with the remark that no ladies 
were admitted—surely an unreasonable ruling now 
that Washington has gone dry. 

So many people must go to Washington on im- 
perative business that others should stay away. To 
do so will be really an act of patriotism. 

ee ¢ 


FORTY-FIVE 
CENTS 

FOR A 

BAKED APPLE. 


One of the brainiest publishers in the United States 
is presenting “Men Who Are Making America” to all 
his force. Might it not pay you to do the same? 

a ee 


A young man came into my office 

A less than three years ago to ask 

SUCCESS if I could put him into touch with 

AT a job. He had graduated from 

TWENTY-FIVE. college, but could find nothing to 

do. And his family needed the 
money. I spoke to a friend, the head of a very pro- 
gressive commercial paper house, with the result that 
the young man started as a sort of office boy, at $8 a 
week. 

The same young-man came to see me the other 
day. He is head of the credit department and earn- 
ing over $2,500 a year! 

I asked him how he done it. On assuring him that 
[ would not mention his name, he agreed to talk 
frankly. 

“The first thing I did was to find out how I could 
learn all about the business,” he said. “I discovered 
that questions were constantly arising as to the 
standing, the finances and the record of the hundreds 
of merchants and manufacturers and others with 
whom we did business. I got a pocket notebook and 
began to copy the statements of customers from the 
book. Then I pored over the data morning and 
tight—every moment I had a chance. By and by I 
had covered practically the whole range of the firm’s 
business and could usually tell offhand all our records 
contained about any of our clients. 


“For a while I had little chance to use this in- 
formation which had cost me many a stiff hour to 
learn. However, every now and again some member 
of the firm would ask a question, and instead of hav- 
ing to go to the books and lceok it up, I could usually 
reply from memory. Before long I was attached to 
the credit department and was gradually advanced 
until I was given charge of it.” 

“I recently talked with your boss and he. told me 
you were well liked by all the partners. How did 
you manage that?” I asked. 

“I discovered very early that I had not only to 
study the rating of all our customers, but that it was 
very necessary to study the make-up of each mem- 
ber of the firm,” he said. “One or two of them, when 
they asked for information, wanted it given them in 
few words—and wanted you to beat it out of the 
office quick. One or two others liked to have every- 
thing explained very fully and apparently wanted you 
to wait and give them time to think up whether there 
was anything else they might want to ask. Then, 
also, you had to watch very intently just how a part- 
ner happened to be feeling at the time you were talk- 
ing with him; if you knew that things had been go- 
ing a little unpleasantly, you took care not to waste 
a minute of his time but to fire whatever information 
he wanted right away and then withdraw. On the 
other hand, if you saw that a partner was in a par- 
ticularly happy mood and was disposed to be a little 
bit social, you acted accordingly.” 

“So your method has been to know your business 
from A to Z and to know how to deal with men?” 
I asked. 

“Yes,” he replied. “I find that it is just as neces- 
sary to study human nature as it is to study the facts 
of one’s business.” - 

. From $400 to over $2,500 salary in less than three 
years and before reaching twenty-five years of age 
is surely a creditable record. The young man’s ad- 
vice, based on his own actual experience, seems worth 
passing on. 

at ee 

To employers, a seasonable text: “The liberal soul shall 

be made fat.” 
x * * 
A man once stood in the heart of 

BUY London and offered to sell sov- 

$5 ereigns—equivalent to our five- 

FOR dollar gold pieces. He was able 

$4.12. to dispose of only one. Every- 

body felt sure there was some 
trick about it, that the gold piece was only an imita- 
tion. At first glance this headline may also suggest 
trickery. “Buy $5 for $4.12—where?” is the natural 
question, asked a trifle incredulously. 

The seller is Uncle Sam. And the buying place is 
in every post office throughout the United States, de- 
partment stores, schools, banks, etc., etc. 

No such bargain was ever offered before. It is 
offered now because Uncle Sam needs every penny 
he can lay his hands on, and particularly every penny 
that can be saved by you and me through lopping off 
a few of our accustomed little luxuries or by working 
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a little: harder or a little longer than in peace times: 
These war savings certificates, as they are called, 
will be paid off in five years, the buyer receiving $5 
for what he can now buy for $4.12. The price ad- 
vances one cent each month. Should a buyer need 
the money at any time before the five yeais are up, 
he or she can take the certificate to a post office and 
have it cashed, receiving not only the price paid for it, 
but interest. In order to make it easy to save the 
$4.12, thrift stamps will be sold everywhere, at 25 
cents each, and when the necessary number have 
been acquired they can be exchanged for the $5 sav- 
ings certificates. 

Uncle Sam hopes to sell $100 worth of these certifi- 
cates and stamps for every family in the country. 
The total sum to be raised by this means has been 
fixed at $2,000,000,000. 

It is best perhaps not to think of that incompre- 
hensible array of ciphers. It will be best for you and 
me to think of the $100 as our “bit,” and to start in 
laying up a stock of the $4.12 Government notes. 
“Mony a little maks a muckle,” says the Scottish 
proverb—and the Scots admittedly know something 
about saving. Every school teacher, every Sunday 
school teacher, every preacher, every merchant, every 
speaker in the land should start in enthusiastically to 
boost these little gilt-edge bonds, the bonds of the 
United States Government. They are better than 
cash in your pocket—for cash in your pocket or in the 
corner of your old stocking earns nothing, whereas 
every dollar invested in these bonds earns compound 
interest at the rate of $4 on every hundred a year: 
One hundred of these certificates bought now would 
cost only $412 and would bring $500 five years from 
now. 

That is the strictly financial side of it. But think 
what you accomplish by buying these bonds or these 
thrift stamps. Every dollar so invested helps to buy 
a uniform for a soldier.or a rifle or cartridges or a 
cannon shell. or perhaps an aeroplane or a tank— 
something that will directly help our brave boys to 
win their fight, our fight, help them to preserve our 
firesides from what has happened to.so many fire- 
sides in Belgium and France, Armenia and every- 
where else where the barbaric Germans have battered 
their way. It will be better patriotism to own as 
many of these little bonds as you can possibly buy 
than to fly the Stars and Stripes or even a service flag. 

Slackers are not confined to the ranks. The soldier 
or sailor cannot well be a slacker; but you and I are 
apt to fall short of our duty. Here is a chance for 


- the humblest and the poorest among us to rise to 


heights of self-deniel, self-sacrifice and patriotism 
worthy of our best selves. No one will throw us in 
the guard-house if we fail to do our duty; we must 
be our own commanding. officers, we must do our 
ewn checking up of our conduct. 
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received $2.50. 





President Wilson’s message is a new magna charta for mankind. 






In interviewing scores of the most successful men 
in America I have made it a point to ask them how 
they earned their first money and how they spent it. 
The majority of them began earning little sums on 
the side long before they left school. Cyrus H. Mc- 
Cormick, son of the multi-millionaire inventor of the 
reaing machine, earned his first money by trund):ng 
a wheelbarrow until he had deposited no less than 
twenty-two tons of coal in his father’s cellar. Julius 
Rosenwald, now the multi-millionaire head of Sears, 
Roebuck & Company, made his first dollars by ped- 
dling little nicknacks and by blowing the organ for a 
musician when he was aboug twelve years old—and 
spent his first $20 in buying a present for his mother 
on her twentieth wedding anniversary. John D. 
Rockefeller began‘to earn pennies doing little errands 
almost as soon as he could toddle and a little later 
raised a brood of turkeys, looking after them him- 
self. He saved his pennies and his dollars until he 
had a tidy little sum and then lent it to his father at 
a good rate of interest. 

Andrew Carnegie when a young telegrapher used 
to work overtime every night taking press messages 
for which he received a dollar extra a week. Frank 
A. Vanderlip, during his school vacation, when a 
mere lad, looked after quite a number of young 
calves—and with the money he received subscribed 
for a high class New York newspaper which he regu- 
larly devoured. John N. Willys, the automobile 
maker, noticed that the reins of horses attached to 
traps used to fall among the horses’ feet when left 
unattended, and he got hold of a little contrivance to 
keep them in place and. peddled it assiduously after 
school hours. He saved the money, and when six- 
teen bought a half interest in a laundry. Samuel In- 
sull after working in an office all day used to take 
dictation in the evenings from one or two writers. 

Think what a glorious thing it will be if years from 
now some of the younger buyers of war savings cer- 
tificates and thrift stamps are having the story of 
their career written and can record that they did 
some extra job or exerted some speciai energy or 
enterprise in order to earn money to help to win the 
war! 

I have a special interest in juvenile methods of 
making money, for my own method was not particu- 
larly congenial. I rose before daybreak, trudged 
three-quarters of a mile through fields in darkness or 
semi-darkness, stood outside a cellar door unti! a 
servant was graciously pleased to open it, and then 
I was set to shine from a dozen to twenty pairs of 
shoes. If these were finished before it was time ‘0 
go to school, I was turned to cleaning knives 214 
forks—learning, by the way, how to clean two knives 
simultaneously, one in each hand, a wrinkle that | 
thought was very clever. For three months’ wor’ | 











AMERICA’S 50 FOREMOST LEADERS 
OF 
FINANCE AND BUSINESS 


As Selected by a Nation-Wide Vote—Many Born Poor 


Their Biographies Appear in “Men Who Are Making Amcrica,” by B. C. Forbes 











Armour, J. Ogden 
Baker, George F. 
Bedford, A. C. 

Bell, Alexander Graham 
Carnegie, Andrew 
Davison, H. P. 

Dollar, Robert 
Douglas, W. L. 

Duke, James B. 

Du Pont, T. Coleman 
Eastman, George 
Edison, Thomas A. 
Farrell, James A. 
Ford, Henry 

Forgan, James B. 
Frick, Henry C. 

Gary, Elbert H. 
Gaston, William A. 
Goethals, Geo. W. 
Guggenheim, Daniel 
Hammond, John Hays 
Heckscher, August 
Hepburn, A. Barton 
Insull, Samuel 

Kahn, Otto H. 

Keith, Minor C. 
Kingsley, Darwin P. 
McCormick, Cyrus H. 
Morgan, J. P. 

Nichols, William H. 
Patterson, John H. 
Perkins, George W. 
Reynolds, George M. 
Rockefeller, John D. 
Rosenwald, Julius 
Ryan. John D. 

Schiff, Jacob H. 
Schwab, Charles M. 
Shedd, John G. 
Simmons, E. C. 
Speyer, James 
Stillman, James 

Vail, Theodore N. 
Vanderbilt, Cornelius 
Vanderlip, Frank A. 
Warburg, Paul M. 
Willys, John N. 
Wilson, Thomas E. 
Woolworth, F. W. 
Archbold, John D. 





Where Born 


Circum- 
stances 
of 
Parents 


Age 
1917 


Began: 


Chief Success 
Won in: 





Milwaukee, Wis. 
Troy, N. Y. 
Brooklyn,N. Y. 
Edinburgh, Scot. 
Dunfermline, Scot. 
Troy, Pa. 

Falkirk, Scot. 
Plymouth, Mass. 
Durham, N.C. 
Louisville, Ky. / 
Waterville, N. Y. 
Milan, O.. 

New Haven, Conn. 
Greenfield, Mich. 
St. Audrews, Scot. 
West Overton, Pa. 
Near Wheaton, IIl. 
Boston, Mass. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
San Francisco, Cal. 
Hamburg, Ger. 
Colton, N. Y. 
London, Eng. 
Mannheim, Ger. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Altburg, Vt. 
Washington, D. 
New York 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Near Dayton, O. 


Chicago, Ill. 
Panora, Ia. 
Richford, N. Y. 
Springfield, Ill. 
Hancock, Mich. 
Frankfort, Ger. 
Williamsburg, Pa. 
Alstead, N. H. 
Frederick, Md. 
New York, N. Y. 
Brownsville, Texas 
Carroll Co.,C., _ 
New York, N.Y. 
Aurora, Ill. 
Hamburg, Ger. 
Canandaigua, N. Y. 
London, Ont. 
Rodman, N. Y. 


‘| Leesburg, O. 





Rich 
Poor 
Moderate 
Poor 
Poor 
Poor 
Poor 
Poor 
Poor 
Moderate 
Poor 
Poor 
Moderate 
Poor 
Moderate 
Poor 
Moderate 
Moderate 
Poor 
Rich 
Moderate 
Moderate 
Moderate 
Poor 
Rich 
Moderate 
Poor 
Rich 

Rich 
Moderate 
Moderate 
Moderate 
Moderate 
Poor 
Poor 
Moderate 
Moderate 
Poor 
Poor 
Poor 
Rich 

Rich 
Moderate 
Rich 
Poor 
Rich 
Poor 
Poor 
Poor 
Poor > 





54 
77 
53 
70 





Packing Business 


Grocery Boy 
Store Clerk 
School Teacher 
Bobbin Boy 
Errand Boy 
Cook’s Boy 
Pegging Shoes 
Peddling Tobacco 
Coal Miner 
Insurance Clerk 
Newsboy 
Laborer 
Machinist 

Bank Clerk 
Store Clerk 
Law Clerk 

Law Office 
Errand Boy 
Lace Business 
Engineer 

Coal Mining 
Store Clerk 
Clerk 

Bank Clerk 
Store Clerk 
Farm Hand 
Harvesting Business 
Bank Clerk 
Chemist 

Toll Collector 
Office Boy 
Store Clerk 
Office Clerk 
Clothing Clerk 
Store Clerk 
Bank Clerk 
Grocery Boy 
Grocery Boy 
Store Boy 
Bank Clerk 
Clerk 
Telegraph Operator 
Mechanical Engineer 
Machinist 
Clerk 
Laundryman 
Railway Clerk 
Farm Boy 
Grocery Boy 





Meat Packing 
Banking 

Oil 

Telephone 

Steel 

Banking 

Lumber and Shipping 
Shoes 

Tobacco 

Traction Cos. and Powder 
Cameras 

Inventor 

Steel 

Automobiles 
Banking 

Coke and Steel 

Steel 

Banking 

Engineer 

Mining © 


Mining. 


Zinc and Real Estate 
Banking 

Electricity 

Banking 

Fruit, Central America 
Insurance 

Farm Machinery 
Banking 

Chemicals and Copper 
Cash Registers 
Banking 

Banking 

Oil 

Mail Order 

Copper 

Banking 

Steel 

Merchant 

Hardware 

Banking 

Banking 

Telephone 

Financier 

Banking 

Banking 
Automobiles 

Meat Packing 
Merchant 

Oil © 





Average Age 61. 
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CONTROL ALL FINANCING 


URGES 


CHARLES H. SABIN 


Government Should Appoint Financial Priority Commit- 
tee to Check Indiscriminate Borrowing— 
How to Go About It 


[Editor’s note.—Should corporations, large and small, 
responsible and irresponsible, be allowed to float unre- 
stricted millions and billions of new stocks and bonds 
while this country is engaged in a life or death struggle 
demanding the raising by the Government of many bil- 
lions of money through the sale of war bonds? Great 
Britain early-in the war found it necessary to regulate 
very strictly the issuance of new securities, and the suc- 
cess attained by Britain in financing its end of the strug- 
gle is attributed by the authorities in no small measure 


to the control which has been exercised over all cor- 
porate and private flotation of securities. Charles H. 
Sabin, president of the largest trust company in the 
world, the Guaranty Trust Company of New York, 
firmly believes that the national welfare calls for action 
along. similar lines in this country. Inasmuch as 
ForsEs MaGaZzINnE regards this proposed movement 
as of momentous importance and urgency, it in- 
duced Mr. Sabin to go into the subject at length. The 
following interview is worthy of the most serious con- 
sideration. } ; 


By CHARLES H. SABIN, 


President, Guaranty Trust Co., N. Y. 


The first desire of every patriotic citizen must be to 
do everything within his power to aid the United States 
to win the war. 

The proper financing of the war is a matter of su- 
preme importance. No unnecessary time should be lost 
in taking any and every step calculated to strengthen 
our financial position so as to enable it to withstand the 
strain successfully. 

England has been able not only to finance her own 


~ vast armies fighting on various fronts in different parts 


of the world, but has been a bulwark of financial sup- 
port to her allies, The soundness of her financial situa- 
tion and her war loans has been due in no small measure 
to the extremely rigid restrictions imposed upon all new 
financing by corporations, firms and other business in- 
terests. A few months after the war broke out the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, after consultation with 
the Stock Exchange authorities, the Association of the 
Clearing House, bankers and other interests, appointed 
a Capital Issues Committee headed first by Lord St. 
Aldwyn, better known as ex-Chancellor of the 
Exchequer Sir Michael Hicks Beach, and later, on his 
death, by Lord Cunliffe, Governor of the Bank of Eng- 
land. i 


Forbade New Securities Issues. 

No new issue of securities was allowed without the 
sanction of this committee. Municipalities and county 
authorities co-operated with this governmental body, 
and the nation realized that the Capital Issues Commit- 
tee was a necessary and a most useful war time organ- 
ization. It encountered no difficulty, therefore, in han- 
dling the situation. 


Up to the end of last June some 15,000 applications 
for permission to float securities were laid before the 
committee, but only an insignificant percentage , were 
approved. The committee laid down an inviolable rule 
that no competition for capital would be permitted un- 
less, first, the money was absolutely necessary for the 
production or transportation of war materials or, 
second, refusal to sanction an issue would entail serious 
loss of capital previously expended. 

As a matter of fact, during the first six months of 
1917 only nominal amounts of corporation securities 
were floated in England. Renewal of maturing obliga- 
tions have also been strictly supervised, here also the 
test being how the prosecution of the war would be af- 
fected. 


Appoint Bond Issues Board. 


The Capital Issues Committee sifted each application 
thoroughly whenever representations were made thiat 
the money was to be used for war purposes. Full in- 
formation was obtained on this point from the Minister 
of Munitions, the War Office, the Admiralty, the Board 
of Trade and other governmental bodies handling th¢ 
war. 

Of course, it was comparatively easy to regulate the 
financial situation in Britain, where everything is so 
compact and where there are no governments within 


“governments as we have here with our forty-eight <if- 


ferent states. Yet I believe an effective organization 
could be devised in this country to pass upon all pro- 
posed issues of stocks and bonds. The advisability of 
appointing such a body is bound, in my opinion, to be- 
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® come more and more apparent as we enter the struggle 


deeper and deeper. 

There is nothing novel, nothing autocratic, nothing 
revolutionary about such a proposal. Have we not 
already a Priority Board, a Railroads’ War Board and 
other bodies regulating activities of the railroads, steel 
plants, coal transportation, etc. ? 

The conserving and husbanding and control of our 
fnancial resources are not less important in their bear- 
ing upon the war than is the control of our transporta- 
tion and production of war supplies. 

If nothing be done to regulate the competition for 
investment funds, the successful flotation of future war 
bonds may be jeopardized. Certainly the greater the 
absorption of funds for corporate purchases not con- 
ducive to the winning of the war the stronger will be 
the tendency to force up the cost of capital and thus 
entail a heavier interest burden upon the Government 
and the people as a whole. 

While there are no official statistics covering new is- 
sues of stocks and bonds and short term obligations in 
this country, records which may be regarded as fairly 
dependable show that in 1914 corporate and municipal 
borrowing aggregated about $2,400,000,000, in 1915, $2,- 
600,000,000, and in 1916, $2,900,000,000, while the total 
for the current year will also be quite large. 


Stop Competition for Money. 

No one will contend that all the stocks and bonds is- 
sued since America entered the war have been for war 
purposes. There is room for the elimination of a great 
deal of competition for money. Nor can anyone be 
blind to the fact that everything possible should be 
done to make the flotation of future issues of Gov- 
ernment bonds as easy and as successful as possible. 
Secretary of. the Treasury McAdoo has handled the 
first and second Liberty Bond offerings with consum- 
mate skill, and the results have been gratifying. Never- 
theless, there will be still heavier calls upon the country 
for money to prosecute the war and we cannot begin a 
day too soon to set our financial house in order. 

An ably and efficiently exercised check upon bond 
and stock and note offerings by all sorts of enterprises 
and ventures would do more than reduce competition 
for the funds needed by the Government. The cutting 
down of all unnecessary security issues would tend to re- 
duce demands for materials and also for labor, both of 
which it is a national duty to conserve to the utmost 
until the war has been brought to an end. Furthermore 
the appointment of a Financial Priority Committee 
vould bring home to the public at large the need for 
economy and also the need for bending all our energies 
towards the great cause, which must be the first con- 
cern of every patriotic citizen. 

How should the formation of such a'committee be 
gone about, you ask? 


Governors Must Co-operate. 
The lead, of course, would naturally come from the 


Treasury Department. The co-operation of all gover- 
tors of states would doubtless be sought and enthusias- 
tically given. Secretary McAdoo could also count upon 
the assistance and support of the governors of the New 


York Stock Exchange and. other exchanges, respon- _ 
sible bankers all over the country and the heads of the “ 
larger municipalities which have the spending of vast 
sums of money on public works. The spirit of patriotism 
is so fine throughout the United States that the disposi- 
tion everywhere would be to co-operate loyally with the 
Treasury and with any representative committee which 
might be formed. 

The composition of such a committee? 

That would be a matter for very careful consider- 
ation by the Government in consultation with such rep- 
resentatives as here mentioned, Perhaps in working 
the plan out it would be found most feasible to have a 
number of sub-committees, each familiar with one par- 
ticular field. For example, it would probably be found 
advisable to have one sub-committee consider all appli- 
cations for railroad financing, another for industrial is- 
sues, another for public utilities and another for State 
and municipal offerings. 

The recommendations of these sub-committees coukd 
be passed up to the general committee for final action. 
In England all securities must be approved by the Treas- 
ury, but I understand that in no instance has the Treas- 
ury overruled a decision of the Capital Issues Commit- 
tee. 


Invest Savings in Government. 

It should not be assumed that a Financial Priority 
Committee would stop all financing. Indeed, in order 
to perform to the fullest extent our part in the war 
there must be extensive and more or less continuous new 
financing in transportation and industrial fields to cope 
with the services demanded of them by military neces- 
sities. There is money enough and, with due attention 
to economy and saving, there should continue to be 
money enough in this country for all really needful pur- 
poses in any way contributory to our military success. 
But if any and every promoter be allowed to continue 
to compete for and absorb the savings of the people there 
will be grave danger that both the Government and in~ 
dustries vital to the prosecution of the war will find the 
raising of capital more onerous and difficult than need 
be the case if foresight and discretion be exercised in 
the direction here outlined. 

In short, nothing should be left undone to marshal 
our dollars as effectively as we are marshaling our men 
and our railroads and our basic industries for the war. 
The Government should have right of way in this de- 
mand for capital not less than it now has for materials. 
and transportation. 

The country’s business today is war, and every propo- 
sition should be measured by the standard of its neces- 
sities. Only as its successful prosecution is furthered 
can any venture be justified. Both public and private 
needs which are not absolutely compelled by the exig- 
encies of their situation should be held in abeyance, and 
no new financing encouraged which does not meet an 
absolute and immediate need. 


Marshal Dollars for War. 
Municipalities, corporations and individuals should ' 


all be guided by this major consideration and should: | 


€Continued on page 352) 
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THE SQUATTERS 


[The Sightseeing Busses in New York employ people. to 
sit in the busses as they stand at the curb in order to draw 
business. These people are called “Squatters,” and as soon 
as a crowd of paying patrons is secured they vacate their 
seats and act as decoys in another bus.] 


By BERTON BRALEY 


Are you a Squatter just filling a place, 
Just sitting and drawing your pay, 
Till some one comes up who will pay for the space 


And blithefully ride on his way? 


Are you a Squatter—a lazy-boned rotter, 
Who loafs for so much by the day? 

It may seem a cinch to be holding a job 

Where all that you do is to squat, 


But someone will come who’s alive and athrob, 
And then you'll be jobless, that’s what; 

Some wisc little plotter will know you're a squatter, 
And out you will go on the spot! 


There’s many a Squatter by land and by water 
Who’s satisfied, quite, with his lot, 

But some time he’s gotter be more than a squatter 

Or some young, alert opportunity-spotter 


Will knock his content all to pot! 
So don’t be a Squatter, but work as you otter, 
Which keeps you too busy to squat, 
That’s what, 
Too constantly busy to squat! 









































































j. P. Morgan and John Wanamaker are the only two 
prominent men I have had rows with in my newspaper 
and magazine experience in this country. 

Mr. Morgan, as he had a perfect right to, kicked me 
out of his office unceremoniously because I went on the 
New York American. I tried to explain to him that I 
was going to write, not the New York American’s views, 
but my own, and that the business pages, of which I was 
to have charge, would be as clean and truthful and fair 
as the Journal of Commerce, which I had just left. 
But Mr. Morgan would not listen. He got up from his 
chair and ordered me out—which, as I have said, he 
had a right to do if he thought wise. 

But my fight with John Wanamaker was entirely 
different. Here is what happened: 

In the nation-wide vote which I conducted among 
business men on the question, “Who Are Our Fifty 
Greatest Business Men, Men Who Are Making Amer- 
ica?’ Mr. Wanamaker received more votes than any- 
one else in Philadelphia and enough to entitle him to a 
place in the list. I informed him of the fact by letter 
and asked when I could see him so as to get first-hand 
material for the character sketch I was to write. 

























































After considerable delay, Mr. Wanamaker made a 
definite appointment to see me in Philadelphia. 

I duly journeyed there and was on hand at the hour 
set by Mr.. Wanamaker for our interview. 


Breaking Engagements. 
An hour or more later Mr. Wanamaker informed me 


that he was sorry he had no time to keep the appoint- 
ment ! ; reas 








































































































There was nothing left for me to do but betake my- 
self back to New York, a whole day wasted. . 

In accordance with his promise, Mr. Wanamaker 
some time after this wrote that he would see me in New 
York on a certain date. 

He broke this engagement also. 

I received fresh assurances that he would see me in 


such \Vednesday came and went without the promises 
being fulfilled. 
Finally I wrote Mr. Wanamaker that the article was 


would have to write it without an interview unless he 
could arrange one within a specified date. This was 
months after the original appointment he broke in 
Philadelphia, 

I went ahead and gathered as much material as I 
could about Mr. Wanamaker. I had gathered a mass of 
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New York “next Wednesday,” but more than one 


due for publication within a certain time, and that r 


case,” but added: 
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BULLDOZING BY WANAMAKER 


One Extraordinary Experience in “Getting Big Men to 
Talk”—The Big Advertiser’s Tyrannical 
Notions About the Press 


data from his aides when in Philadelphia, I interviewed 
his representative here and got from him many inti- 
mate incidents, I digested very thoroughly the Wana- 
maker Golden Jubilee Book, issued by the store, and 
finally had a wealth of facts, impressions, anecdotes, etc. 


“Hypocrite,” They Called Him. 

When I had completed the sketch I sent a copy of it 
to Mr. Wanamaker with a polite note asking him to 
correct any mis-statements and add anything of impor- 
tance I had omitted, so as to have the thing correct in 
every particular. I explained that the manuscript had 
to be in the hands of the publishers by a specified date, 
and added that if I did not hear from him before then 
I would have certain figures checked up, by his repre- 
sentative here. 

Mr. Wanamaker made no reply, but his representa- 
tive here very kindly filled in the necessary figures and 
gave the article his warm endorsement. 

When it became known that I was printing an article 
about Mr. Wanamaker several people came to me and 
expressed great surprise. They told me very emphatic- 
ally that he did not “belong” to any such series as I 
had been writing and asked me, among other things, 
how I was going to explain away the smuggling trouble 
he had had with the United States Government in con- 
nection with the importation of merchandise, They 
asked me if I was to discuss the ethics of making money 
through being chronically slow in paying bills, but 
prompt in collecting. “Are you going to tell us,” one 
asked, “whether it is true or untrue that the New York 
publishers at one time felt forced to inform Wanamaker 
he must pay up or they would cease printing his ad- 
vertisements?” I was also asked what I was going to 
say about Wanamaker’s alleged secret hold upon Phila- 
delphia newspapers. And there were other more per- 
sonal questions fired at me, the term “hypocrite” being 
one used very freely. 


Suppressed Smuggling News. 

Although it was too late to make any change in the - 
article, I did try to ascertain the facts about the smug- 
gling case, but found that the newspapers had fought 
shy of it. A special investigator reported to me that 
one of the New York daily papers printed “a statement 
against Wanamaker in connection with the smuggling 
“It seems, however, that after two 
editions were out, the article was withdrawn.” The in- 
vestigator also reported that on May 15, 1913, the New 
York Times recorded that, before President Taft’s 
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retirement, John Wanamaker paid $100,000 as civil set- 
tlement of customs claims and added, “then the fact that 
Chester W. Hill, collector of customs at the time, said 
he was driven from office because of political reasons 
led to a further investigation of the matter.” 

Four and one-half years later, on November 6, 1917, 
the New York American printed a statement that the 
Wanamaker business had paid at two different times 
$200,000 ‘“‘to settle customs duties.” 

Why it was difficult to get at the facts of the case 
from the public prints may be gathered from the fol- 
lowing article which recently appeared in “Commerce 
and Finance”: 

A Correction. In the issue of last week there 
was an article entitled “A Few Remarks Anent 
Newspapers” which dealt with Mr. “Muggsy” Mc- 
Graw and also with newspapers that are subject to 
the power of the advertiser. Among other state- 
ments made was this: 

“A few years ago the head of a great department 
store was fined in the 
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it. 
Wanamaker Loses Control. 


“Do you mean to tell me what I should do:and should 
not do? What business is it of yours what I do or ask 
my secretary to do? Have you any call over my time? 
I never heard of such impertinence in my life,” Mr. 
Wanamaker thundered at me, his’ —— rising every 
minute, 

I attempted to speak but— 

“You had no right to print a word about me util | 
approved it,” Mr. Wanamaker interfupted, shutting me 
up. 

I reached for my hat. 

“If that is your conception of the rights of any jour- 
nalist, if you think I cannot say a word about you or 
anyone else until I come and beg your kind permission, 
then we need not talk any further,” I told him. 

He looked thunder- 








United States court 


$100,000 for smug- 
gling. 
“The newsrapers 


printed the story of 
the fining, of the Du- 
veens, art dealers, but 
not the fining of the 
department store 
owner, yet the cases 
were alike.” 

A subscriber cor- 
tects this statement. 
He says the article 
would have been 
stronger if the name 
of the saintly smug- 
gler had been printed 


corded. 


ments. 





INTERVIEWING. 


“Getting Big Men to Talk” has been an edu- 
cative and, on the whole, pleasant experience. 
The only unpleasant incident is the one here re- 


Where no interview is granted the writer 
feels entirely free to record his own analysis and 
to print all the facts obtainable from other sources. 
Where a man consents to give first hand informa- 
tion, then his words are never quoted without 
giving him opportunity to correct any misstate- 


In Wanamaker’s case there was, of course, no 
such interview, so that there was complete ne 
dom to write without review. 


struck. Evidently he had 
not been in the habit of 
having any writer take 
such an attitude toward 
him, the mighty Wana- 
maker, able to silence 
newspapers by reason of 
his huge advertising pat- 
ronage. Wasn’t he in the 
habit of having every- 
thing his own way con- 
cerning what he wanted 
and did not want printed 
about him and his busi- 
ness? 

“You have no business 
to write about anyone 
who is not in the public 








and he adds that the 

“Public Ledger,” of Philadelphia, published the 

facts, the only newspaper in America, so far as 

he knows, that did so. 
May the tribe of the “Ledger” increase. 

One day shortly after the manuscript of my article 
had gone to the printers, but before the publication 
came out, I received a note that Mr. Wanamaker would 
see'me in New York the next day. I had come to be 
distrustful of appointments made by Wanamaker after 
my experience in Philadelphia and my experiences in 
New York, but I took the risk of wasting a few more 
hours over broken pledges and duly showed up at the 
hour he had set. 

After I had been waiting for some little time, Mr. 
Wanamaker came in, greeted me curtly and began to 
berate me for having had the impertinence to write an 
article about him without his permission and send it to 
press before he had sanctioned it. 

I expressed keen regret that he had found it impos- 
sible to give me any first-hand material and even said 
that, no matter how it would have inconvenienced the 
publishers, I would have delayed sending the manu- 





eye,” he said, cooling 


‘down a little bit. 


“Any man who employs as many people as you do and 
who conducts a business as big as yours is a man the 
public are entitled to be interested in—to say nothing 
of the fact that you held public office as Postmastcr- 
General,” I replied. “If I waited until I got permis- 
sion from every man I want to comment on I would nt 
be very proud of my profession. This is a free coun 
try.” 

Wanamaker Ashamed of Wanamaker Book. 

“Yes, but I thought you were different from inost 
writers,” he came back. “Usually I pay no attentioa 
to requests for interviews, but your letters were very 
clever - 

“Please do not call them clever, Mr. Wanamal:er,” I 
interrupted. I did not like the insinuating tone he used. 

“Well, you knew I had promised to see you and here 
you go and write an article based largely on speeches, 
advertisements and such like stuff.” 

“I did not use a single fact that did not come ciiier 
from your own speeches or from your Golden Jubilee 
Book,” I protested. 





script still longer had he or his secretary asked me to 
hold it up and until he had had opportunity to go over 
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“That thing—that book!” he exclaimed angrily. “I 
am ashamed of it. I never read more than five pages 
of it. You have got in this article the wrong idea of 
my work entirely. After the courtesy I showed you it 
was an outrage to print a word——” 

“Do you mean to suggest, Mr. Wanamaker, that I 
played unfairly with you?” I asked sharply. “You are 
the first man in all my experience to make such a 
charge.” 

“T did not say you did—but I can understand why 
you should think I feel that way,” was Mr. Wania- 
maker’s clever retort, the one bright remark of the 
whole stormy session. I had hard work to keep from 
laughing at his quip. 

By this time Mr. Wanamaker had completely lost his 
temper. 

In the article I had quoted a very prominent business 
man as having once told me, “John Wanamaker is not 
really a good merchant,” meaning that he had mixed 
too many other. things with business—philanthropies 
mostly. I gathered that this was the part of the article 
that had got his goat. 

I told him that I was extremely sorry that I had failed 
to read his ideals aright and that I would be extremely 
glad to have him personally give me just what his ideas 
and ideals were so that I could correct the article before 
its publication in book form. 


Threatens to Sue. 


He began to sputter about what he would have his 
lawyers do to the publishers if they dared to incor- 
porate an article about him in any book. 

I very quietly informed him that I was to do the pub- 
lishing and that threats about lawyers didn’t worry me 
at all. 

In course of the wordy battle Mr. Wanamaker—with 
a view to making me sorry for my conduct—told me 
that for some time he had seriously thought of having 
written up rather fully the story of his career and that 
he had been inclined to come to the conclusion that I 
was perhaps the writer he would ask to do the job. 

Think what literature has missed! I weep less for 
my own misfortune than that of mankind and the great 
world of literature. 

To become serious, I was astounded at John Wana- 
maker’s ideas concerning the lickspittleness that should 
characterize writers. I have found several other mem- 
bers of the old school obsessed by a similar notion, 
especially those who have made fortunes by more or 
less devious ways. Those who have most to hide are 
always strongest in objecting to a free press. They 
think their riches give them power over everybody and 
that no dog must bark until they raise their finger. The 
public, they seem to assume, should be satisfied simply 
to have enabled them to make millions out of them— 
and then should fall down and worship them. 

Mr. Wanamaker’s attitude towards the rights of the 
press is not begotten by inordinate wealth, because no- 
body accuses him of being over-rich; his arrogancy pre- 
sumably has been bred by the power he wields through 
his gigantic payments every year to the principal news- 
papers and through his alleged secret dominance of 
Philadelphia publications. Because it refused to be 
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bulldozed by Wanamaker, the New York Times has 
been given none of his advertising for years. 

I did not reproduce any sketch of Mr. Wanamker in 
“Men Who Are Making America,” not because of his 
childish threats of the dire things his lawyer would do, 
but because fuller knowledge of Mr. Wanamaker and 
his activities convinced me that he was not exactly the 
type of man I had originally imagined. 

Journalistic Ethics. 

This was the first time, as I have said, that any man 
had ever complained about my treatment of him, Yet 
I could not have been more considerate than I was in 
my negotiations with Mr. Wanamaker. His repeated 
breaking of appointments I freely overlooked and I left 
no stone unturned, not only to have the article as ac- 
curate as humanly possible, but I sent the manuscript 
to him in ample time to have him look it over and ex- 
plained that it was going to the printers on a certain 
date. . Yet notwithstanding all this, he turns round and 
tells me 1 had gross impertinence to write a word about — 
him—even though he had never granted me an inter- 
view. When any man consents to give me an inter- 
view—and keeps his promise, of course—I never would 
dream of printing anything obtained from him which 
he preferred not to have printed. Not only so, but time 
and again I have refrained from incorporating in an 
article tremendously interesting statements simply be- 
cause I knew it would not be wise for the person to 
have such statements published. When a workman 
takes his work seriously and conscientiously, and knows 
in his heart that he plays scrupulously fairly, he does 
not relish having a man like John Wanamaker or any- 
one else try to bulldoze him or condemn him without 
the slightest reason. If I had had an interview with 
Mr. Wanamaker and had got first-hand information 
from him, I would not have printed the article without 
showing it to him. 

But any magnate who thinks he can order a writer 
not to discuss his career in any way has notions about 
the liberty of the press which sadly need correcting. 

I am afraid this article does not tell very much about 
how to get big men to talk, but I promise that the others 
in the series will be along less pugilistic lines. 

My experiences in inducing George Eastman, the 
kodak king; Daniel Guggenheim, head of the greatest 
mining family in the country, and John D. Archbold, 
the late head of the Standard Oil Company, to tell for 
the first time their life stories will be recounted in early 
issues. Other similar articles will follow later, 





THE QUITTER 


It’s easy to cry that you’re beaten and die, 
It’s easy to crawfish and crawl, 
But to fight and to fight when hope’s out of sight, 
Why, that’s the best game of them all 
And though you come out of each grueling bout, 
All broken and beaten and scarred— 
Just have one more try. It’s dead easy to die, 
It’s the keeping on living that’s hard. 
—Robert W. Service. 
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The Boy of Today Is the Business Leader of Tomorrow 


A PLAN TO ORGANIZE 


OUR YOUNG 


BUSINESS 


RESERVE 


When our soldiers have accomplished their task, when the war on the battle- 
field has been won, there will follow another war, the war of commerce, the 


war of business, between every modern nation. 


This war will last years. 


What is America doing to organize its business reserve, its industrial and 
mercantile leaders of tomorrow, into a great, strong, trained, efficient force ? 
This ar icle outlines a practical plan to meet this vitally important situation. 


By W. MARVIN JACKSON 


There are 107,000 youths in the United States from 
sixteen to nineteen years of age working in offices, and 
some 4,000,000 altogether engaged in what the census 
calls “gainful occupations.” Today the former occupy 
positions as office boys, pages and junior clerks. - To- 
morrow they will be our business men—some of them 
captains of industry, some manufacturers, some finan- 
cial experts. 

The rapid growth of this young business army is one 
of the most important phases of the economic and in- 
dustrial development of the past decade. A few years 
ago the boy in the office 


We have the Boy Scouts—and a fine organization it 
is. The members are taught many useful and instruc- 
tive facts. But what about the young business scouts? 
What are we doing to fit them for their future places as 
business men? We have the Junior Naval Reserve, 
composed of a fine lot of manly boys ready when the 
time comes to do their share in defending the nation. 
But what about the young business reserve? What are 
we doing in. an organised way to insure their progress 
and to train them for future usefulness? 

Train Business Scouts. 
The regrettable truth is 





was a novelty; now he is 
an institution. A few 
years ago the office boy 
joke was a favorite in 
business circles. Today 
the joke is on business, for 
these young sixteen, sev- 
enteen, eighteen and nine- 
teen-year-old workers oc- 
cupy such an important 


Junior Naval Reserve. 
business reserve? 


business mechanism that | ies. 
to attempt to do without 
them would disrupt our 
whole industrial structure, 

The important place oc- 


work? 





ACT. 


We have organised our Boy Scouts. But what 
about our business scouts? We have.organised our 


But what about our young 


Here is a workable plan to organise Junior 
Chambers of Commerce throughout the country, The 
youths of today are our business leaders of tomor- 
and necessary place in the row. They should be trained for their responsibil- 


Will Chambers of Commerce, Merchants’ Associa- 
tions and similar bodies please take up this invaluable 


that little or nothing has 
as yet been done. So en- 
grossed have we been 
with other affairs that no 
one has stopped to con- 
sider the neglected work. 
No one has called atten- 
tion to the vast possibili- 
ties in: an organization 
whose sole purpose would 
be to look after the wel- 
fare and the general de- 
velopment and training of 
our working boys and 
youths, the business men 
of tomorrow. 








cupied by. this vast army 

of young workers being understood, the question 
arises: What consideration should the coming gen- 
eration of business men receive that they are not 
receiving now? Are.business men doing all they can 
to fit the business youths for places of responsibility ? 


The writer has devoted 
much thought to the necessity of establishing some 
organized means of giving proper care, direction and 
training to working boys and young men, and he 
believes that the following plan offers a partial solu- 
tion of the problem. 
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Start Junior Commerce Chambers. 


It is proposed that in each town or city where there 
is a Chamber of Commerce, or a similar organization, a 
Junior organization be started composed of the work- 
ing boys and young men from sixtegn to nineteen years 
of age inclusive. In towns where there is no Chamber 
of Commerce, the Business Men’s League or any rep- 
resentative organization of business men could “father” 
the Junior work, This organization—we may call it for 
convenience the Junior Chamber of Commerce—will be 
run under the auspices of the Chamber of Commerce or 
other similar body, and, with the help and direction of 
its members will be organized into suitable committees. 
It will have its own officers and committees, who, with 
the help of the Seniors, will conduct the affairs of the 
organization. 

The activities of the Junior Chamber of Commerce 
may be divided into four divisions, each under the 
auspices of a Senior and Junior Committee: 

Educational 
Employment 
Social and Physical 
Civic 

What Can Be Done. 

The proper education and training of the thousands 
of boys who leave school and go t6'W6rk is a most press- 
ing need. A small per centage of those leaving school 
take up night studies, but not all continue them. More- 
over, many choose their subjects unwisely. 

Among the many services that the Educational Com- 
mittee can perform through the Junior Chamber of 
Commerce are: 

1. Co-operate closely with the Public and High 
schools. 

A—lIn helping to devise courses of study that will 
give the average working boy the proper 
schooling. At present many night schools are 
teaching fourteen and fifteen-year-old boys 
stenography, typewriting and bookkeeping 
when they should be teaching them business 
arithmetic, English, simple business practice, 
and similar courses which have both a cultural 
and practical value. 

B—In discouraging boys from leaving school un- 
less absolutely necessary. (One effective 
method will be mentioned under “Employ- 
ment.” ) Many boys are entering business who 
got “cold feet” in school and so far there has 
seemed to be no effective method of stopping 
this bad practice. 

C—In seeking the co-operation of business firms 
to the end that boys attending evening courses 
will not be detained at their work often enough 
to hinder their school progress. 

D—In assisting boys to select, from among. the 
courses offered, those that will be most help- 
ful in the long run in their work. 

2. Work out a standard training plan, applicable with 
small change to any concern, which will insure specific 
training and instruction to each boy in the particular 
field in which he is engaged. Some such plan is now 
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W. MARVIN JACKSON 


The author of this constructive article, so rich 
in practical suggestion, is in charge of employment 
at the National City Bank, which has taken on 
hundreds of young men since the war began. At 
present Mr. Jackson is in Washington aiding Frank 
A. Vanderlip in the national campaign for placing 
$2,000,000,000 of war savings certificates and thrift 
stanips. Although still a young man .(27), Mr. 
Jackson has had much experience in handling boys 
and youths, first as principal of a country school 
and later as assistant to a college president, while 
after coming to New York he engaged in employ- 
ment work at the West Side Y. M.C. A. and started 
the Office Boys’ Training School at the Boys’ Club, 
the only school of its kind ever organised. Before 
being placed in charge of employment at the City 
Bank, Mr. Jackson rendered valuable assistance to 
Vice-President Schwedtman in organizing the insti- 
tution’s elaborate educational system. 





practically ready. It provides among other things for 

A—A technical or practical reading course, with 
the books arranged in the proper order for 
continuous reading. 

B—A plan of promotion, with an explanation of 
the educational and experience requirements 
necessary to follow out the plan, 

C—Definite instruction: in. the duties and work of 
each position by those higher up. 

(Continued on page 361) 
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LABOR LEADER, 


NOW STATESMAN 


Samuel Gompers, the Cigar-Maker, Tells Why He Is Fight- 


“Tools,” Samuel Gompers told me, one day in 
Washington, early in the war, “are the basic agencies 
of our civilization.” 

And another time: “We have heard the claim that 
democracy is not and cannot be efficient.” 

And another: “The supreme thought that I have 
in cooperating and in asking the cooperation of the 
men of labor in America is to demonstrate that de- 
mocraty does not spell inefficiency, but that the de- 
mocracy of America can shiow to the whole world 
that in war as in peace it is united for any emer- 
gency.” 

These three sentences indicate, perhaps more ac- 
curately than any other utterances by this much 
misunderstood man, just why he has, in the progress 
of the war, seemed to many of those in the ranks of 
organized labor to have deserted the standards that 
he himself had established, and to have “gone over” 
to capital and the Government. It was, in fact, the 
opposition in large measure established on that score 
that threatened him with defeat after he had been 
head of organized labor in America since 1881, save 
one year (when John McBride and his miner friends 
carried a convention in Denver), and that caused 
President Wilson to go to Buffalo and speak so suc- 
cessfully in his behalf that, once more, he was elected 
triumphantly. 


General of Workers’ Army. 

Now, as a matter of fact, Samual Gompers, general 
of an army of more than two million workers, did “go 
over” to capital and the Government—but he took 
his two million workers with him. 

What is meant by this is that, when the war came 
to America, he not only went in, with his sleeves 
rolled up patriotically, to discover touchstones upon 
which he and his two million, capitalists and Govern- 
ments could get together, but he actually came back 
from Buffalo with the seal of the President of the 
United States stamped indelibly upon all he had done. 
In other words, so skilled a patriot and strategist is 
this kindly yet gruff, beloved yet powerful protago- 
nist that he took his convictions to market with him, 
in the very days of war, and was forthwith exalted. 

A long time back he said one day something then 
rather ambiguous—something to the effect that there 
is no necessity of labor and capital being reconciled, 
“for they are one and the same.” He also said, when 
Henry Ford announced his plan to divide profits with 
his workers, “If all employers were as good as that 
there would be no need of labor unions.” 

We have thus the curious spectacle of President 


ing for Democracy—A Character Study 


By DONALD WILHELM 


Gompers, of the American Federation of Labor, con- 
ferring most intimately and holding office in organiza- 
tions admittedly controlled by what labor calls “the 
other side,” while, in the very same months, telling 
his army that labor “must always ask a little more 
—always a little more.” 


Honest Compromise. 

Then the war set the world on fire and the time 
came when the issues were joined; when by shaking 
hands openly, now and then, with employers he could 
in the give-and-take of official Washington play for 
nation and for labor, too. That is, by giving a little 
ground here, though no hard-won principle, he could 
gain a little there—a little for the Government—peace 
in the building of a cantonment, say, and national 
thanks therefore. And out of it all he came a win- 
ner—a winner suspected a little by some of his very 
army, and, with this little-understood situation in the 
background, assailed very freely in the foreground 
by many who made much of an open season for 
criticism and hurled their darts on the sturdy-skinned, 
sportsmanlike old man, whose hazel eyes, by the way, 
are the keenest things in the world. Thus there came, 
necessarily, that speech of the President’s at Buffalo. 


Labor Leader Thus Turns Statesman. 


Opposition to Mr. Gompers’ re-election—and there 
was a vast lot of it before the President went to the 
head of Labor’s council table—was the product of 
distrust; for it was rumored, and there was proof, 
that the head of organized labor was not serving the 
profiteers in the labor movement. In fact, it seemed 
to many that Gompers, who for three decades had 
preached that there could be no lasting agreement 
between capital and labor, who had said over and 
over that labor must ever fight for “a little more, 
always a little more,” had turned colors and taken 
representatives of capital upon his Committee of 
Labor, of the Council of National Defense, had been 
in close “collusion” (so it was called by many) with 
the Secretary of War, had thwarted not a few strikes 
in plants serving the Government, and had done much 
else not, according to the judgment of these objectors, 
consistent with his previous record, as they judged it 

And that is exactly what Mr. Gompers did! In- 
stead of being a mere labor leader, he became in the 
national emergency a statesman—not only a states- 
man, but a strategist of a high order, and a patriot 
instead of a protagonist. 

But why? 

To find out why, even approximately why, it is 
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necessary to go back a little. It is necessary to see 
this little, lovable labor leader, who goes wagging 
along a street forever smoking, in the right perspec- 
tive. For it is only in that manner that one can 
understand him. 


Began as a Cigar Maker. 


Historically, one who is privileged to see him and 
to know him intimately will discover, democracy 
has from his very youth appealed to his earnest Jew- 
ish idealism. He was just a boy when our own fight 
for the abolishment of slavery was impending, and 
there were back currents of it reaching London’s 
East Side, where this son of Saul Gompers was 
learning to sit at a cigarmaker’s bench and work his 
busy, skilful fingers—to work, and whenever there 
was a moment’s pause, even in the lunch-hour, to 
clear a little place for a book or paper or magazine 
page, and read. 

He reads omniverously still. He is always read- 
ing. I have seen him reading while walking to his 
office in Washington. I have seen him in the con- 
fusion of a labor convention take a magazine page— 
one torn hastily out—from his pocket, and read it. 
And I have gone into his office on the top floor of the 
Federation Building in Washington—into the large 
yet simple room with the oak desk and the blue rug 
and the book case—and I have yet to find his desk 
free of a few books waiting to be read. 


Saw End of Civil War. 

He came to American reading; he has been read- 
Reading, and men, 
He came to America just in 
time to experience all the back currents of our 
civil war, just in time to have that war, for which he 
was quite too young, establish itself indelibly on his 
mind as a war for the abolishment of masters and 
for the establishment of democracy, just as the pres- 
ent war has established itself. 

He was a pacifist until America entered the war. 
Now he is in it body and soul. 

He is a patriot of a high order. He has been will- 
ing to make sacrifices, and of course has appeared to 
make them, for his country. But anyone who sup- 
poses that he is so weak-kneed in his faith as to sac- 
rifice any of the essential principles labor has been 
struggling for ever since he took his leadership thirty- 
six years ago does not understand the nature of 
Samuel Gompers. 

I have asked him, at different moments, what he’ 
thought of the eight-hour day; what he thought of 
overtime for workers; what-he thought of the econ- 
omy of paying high wages. 

And always his answer has amounted to insistence 
that the eight-hour day, without overtime, is a prin- 
ciple of efficiency—“a principle, therefore, no longer 
debatable.” And the same of high wages. He con- 
tends high wages are necessary to the physical and 
mental health of a worker. And he is hard against 
child labor, too. 


Won’t Give Up Labor’s Ideals. 
“Labor must see to it,” he told me once, “as part 


ing night and day ever since. 
have been his schools. 
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of patriotic duty, that the rights of working people 
be kept at heart.” 

And then, one day, with his heavy voice full of 
real emotion, he told me his supreme thought in the 
war is to demonstrate that democracy does not spell 
inefficiency, but can show to the whole world that in 
war as in peace it is united for any emergency. 

It becomes clear, thus, that this studious man with 
the ponderous head and ponderous body and very 
short legs, is, in his convictions, consistent. He has 
not had to give up his principles to serve his country ; 
rather it is his privilege to serve the country best by 
exercising them. Nevertheless, it is no exaggeration 
to say that our ship-building program, our canton- 
ment program and any number of lesser programs 
undertaken by our Government in war would have 
failed wholly or in part if his influence had not been 
brought to bear, to prevent strikes or arbitrate them. 

Skilfully, with strategy of a high order, he has 
done, in more ways than can be enumerated here, a 
tremendous war-time work, such a work that when 
the war is over he can go home—go home sure that not 
only has he done his bit by his country, but sure also 
that he has advanced the interests of organized labor. 

And then I can imagine him, for a week or two, 
reducing his regular “twenty-four hours a day,” and 
requesting his daughter, Miss Sadie, whom he loves 
as only a Jewish father can love a daughter, to play 
bits of grand opera for him, along with the “Marseil- 
laise,” “Rule Britannia” and “The Star-Spangled 
Banner,” too. For, strange as it may seem—and this 
tells us much of the man—he loves music insatiably ; 
in fact, next to love of family, of country and of 
labor, grand opera music is his most consuming 
passion. : 
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Heys to Unlock the 


Door of Success 
By B.C. Forbes. 
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Politeness 


Politeness is the hall-mark of the 
gentle-man and the gentle-woman. 
We all aspire to be considered 
well-bred. 
A lack of politeness stamps us 
as coarse, boorish, brutish, ill-bred. 
No characteristic will so help a 
youth to advance, whether 
in business or society, as eo, / e 
politeness. a Aa By ishness, of putting 
Genuine politeness is not yr self first, of trampling 
veneer, is not mere preten- Pod upon the feelings or the 
sion, is not assumed, is not f . a rights of others. Impolite- 
artificial. j dee . ness is an ugly quality. 
Polite acts ye Nor does it pay. It arouses 
spring from kind- ie the resentment in others. It 
ly thoughts. Po- _ fe creates antagonism. It repels 
liteness is only f friendship. It does not attract. 
another name for , & Employers today give pref- 
thoughtfulness. ae erence to employees who are 
Impoliteness is PHECNS. ee polite, who know how to please, 
who know how to win good- 
will, who attract rather than 
repel. 

Competition is so keen to- 
day, there is so much standard- 
ized merchandise, there are so 
many places where one’s wants 
can be supplied, that the suc- 
cess or failure of a business 
may depend on the ability of 
employees to please customers 
or clients. 

Courtesy—another name for 
politeness—costs nothing, but 
can gain much both for an in- 
dividual and for an organiza- 
tion. 

The greatest industrial en- 
terprise in the world, the 
United States Steel Corpora- 
tion, is noted for the courtesy 
it consistently shows towards 

not only its customers, but towards its com- 
petitors, while this same spirit of thoughtfu!- 
ness and consideration is extended also to its 
quarter of a million workers. 

The next largest industrial employer in the 
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country, the American Telephone Company, will not 
retain a single employee who cannot learn to be 
polite. Persistent rudeness brings dismissal. 

The extreme unpopularity of the New York sub- 
way Management is due in large measure to the 
rough, unmannerly, domineering character of the 
management which has contaminated many of the 
employees who come into contact with the public. 

heodore Roosevelt, privately, is one of the most 
polite and mannerly citizens in the United States, not- 
withstanding the pugilistic nature of many of his 
put lic utterances, 

Ex-President Taft is likewise the personification of 
politeness. 

So are some of our most successful men of af- 
fairs, such as Charles M. Schwab, J. Ogden Armour, 
George Eastman, John D. Rockefeller, E. H. Gary, 
Frank A. Vanderlip, James Speyer, Cyrus H. McCor- 
mick, H. P. Davison, H. C. Frick, Daniel Willard, 
John H. Patterson, Jacob H. Schiff. 

The rough-and-tumble of life has not crushed out 
courtesy and politeness from these giants. 

Politeness has been the passport to many a young 
man’s success. Numberless financial and business 


leaders have chosen as private secretaries clerks who 
were distinguished by their good manners, and private 
secretaryships have very often proved stepping-stones 
to higher things. 

Universities in the olden days paid most attention 
to turning out gentle-men, men of polished manners, 
men taught to have regard for the feelings and the 


comfort of others. 

Our modern colleges pay too little attention to 
teaching this everyday, humble quality of politeness, 
with the result that many youths emerge bumptious, 
arrogant, forward, conceited and inconsiderate of 
others. ; 

The highest success in nearly every walk of life 
depends upon one’s standing with others, upon the 
esteem in which one is held, upon the i impression one’s 
actions make upon others. 

No universally unpopular person could ever become 
President of the United States. Not only so, but 
great industrial corporations, large railroad systems, 
influential financial institutions and the like will not 
today choose as president a man disliked by his fel- 
lows or by the public, no matter what his technical 
fitness may be. 

W. E. Corey was dropped from the presidency of 
the Steel Corporation solely because he aroused the 
ire of the public by his unhappy domestic escapade. 

The Vanderbilts no longer-occupy a dominant place 
in either the railroad or the financial world, not so 
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much because they lack ability, as because their up- 
pishness and purse-pride brought them into general 
disfavor. 

Rudeness is not, as many misguided individuals 
seem to think, a mark of superiority. It is rather a 
sign of poor commonsense, of lack of thought, of fail- 


-ure to grasp the fundamental realities of life and of 


humanity. 

We talk of a person’s “innate courtesy”; we some- 
times say that “politeness is inbred.” 

But courtesy can be cultivated. 

Courtesy and politeness are the flower and fruit 
of right thinking, of regard for others, of humane im- 
pulses. 

Says the Bible: “The first shall be last and the last 
shall be first.” That is a warning against impolite- 
ness, against the undue thrusting of one’s self for- 
ward, against bumptiousness, against pushing others 
aside in order that we may get ahead of them, against, 
in short, bad manners. 

Nothing -is more winsome in a child than polite- 
ness, and nothing more repellent than cheekiness. 

In adults we are coming to attach more and more 
importance to this same quality of politeness, for as 
civilization advances, boorishness becomes more and 
more taboo. 

Said one of the most prominent German-Americans 
in this country on returning from a visit to the 
Fatherland just before the war began: “I was pained 
to find the superior airs put on by the wealthy people 
over there. Their manners were positively objection- 
able. They were so blustering and proud and domi- 
neering that I told some of them that I feared the 
Germans were riding for a fall—they were living ex- 
amples of the pride that goeth before a fall.” His 
words proved tragically prophetic. 

The execration, the hate, the loathing in which 
Germany is held today is due in no small measure to 
the utter lack of courtesy and politeness they have 
manifested throughout the war. They have acted 
more like fiends than Christians. It is their savagery, 
their barbarity, their cruelty which will keep them 
outside the pale of civilized human society for many 
years to come. 

Politeness is a pleasing form of kindness—and 
nothing commends itself more than kindness. 

The impolite person is invariably grouchy, discon- 
tented, invariably unhappy. 

Impoliteness and pessimism go hand in hand. 

Politeness and cheerfulness are twin. brothers. 

Grouchiness and pessimism make for failure. 

Politeness makes for success. 

Cultivate politeness. 
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GETTING THE ONE JOB YOU WANT 


A True Story of How One Man Set His Heart on a Job and 
Landed It Though in War Times 


By ROBERT E. RAMSAY 


The article printed in our issue of October 27, on 
“Landing a Job Against Oudds,” by Joseph R. Bolton, 
created unusual interest and has been used by numbers 
of large organizations as an example to their salesmen 
and others of how to overcome difficulties. 

The following is a fact-story which tells very fully 
how another man set about winning the one job in the 
country which he desired. Everything is set down ex- 
actly as it happened, but of course the names used by 
the author, Robert E, Ramsay, are not the real ones. 

Forbes Macazine feels that such articles are full of 
helpful suggestions. 


Unlike most men in the advertising business, I came 
into it via the Sales Department, where it was taught 
you must never take “No” for a final answer. 

Things were going well with the company that had 
taken me, a green stenographer, and developed me into 
a prominent executive position. But I wanted to be in 
the advertising business. Selling a small number was 
so much fun that I desired a larger buying audience. 

On one of my trips to the mecca of all advertising 
men, New York City, following up some letters of ap- 
plication that I had written to various big men whose 
names I had picked from Printers’ Ink, I secured an 
audience with Tomlinson T. Bumpus, and we became 
rather good acquaintances. Some of my letters of ap- 
plication brought offers of jobs, but Mr. Bumpus dis- 
couraged me from accepting them. One day he said to 
me: “Ramsay, if you ever get a chance to work with 
Channing, do so by all means. - You will learn more 
under him in a few months than you would under an 
ordinary advertising man in as many years.” 


How Was I to Get It? 


My problem became how to get a job with that man. 
Though Mr. Bumpus knew Channing, he would not di- 
rectly help me. “Land it for yourself, my boy,” he said. 
An application direct to the great Channing brought 
back the usual “letter has been placed on file,” etc. Then 
{ took an unusual turn. I picked up from files of ad- 
vertising publications names of men who had formerly 
been Channing’s assistants. To them I wrote stating 
my problem and hopes. I solicited their help to get 
the job I wanted with their former boss. 

One of them replied promptly: 

“T cannot help you at this time to get a job with Mr. 
Channing, but if you are interested in getting in the 
typewriter field I would suggest that you write at once 
to Mr. Thomas Smith, General Manager of the Mer- 
cury Typewriter Co., but do not in any way mention my 
mame in this matter.” , 


Instantly a letter of application was speeding on the 
way to Mr, Smith. If I could not get with Channing 
of the Simplex, I would get into his line of business and 
would later see if I could not make him appreciate my 
worth. I have never learned how my unknown friend 
knew the situation at the Mercury plant. Promptly 
came a letter from Mr. Smith, but.it contained little 
encouragement. He seemed more concerned in finding 
out from me how I had found out about a possible 
opening at the Mercury plant. He almost admitted 
that a change was -being made in their advertising de- 
partment, but he wanted especially to find out how I 
learned of it hundreds of miles away. 


Gets Into Same Line. 


My reply was courteous.and dignified. I declined to 
say where I had learned the information, told him 
frankly it came to me in confidence, and whether or not 
it would hurt my chances with him, I would not be- 
tray that confidence. His sécond letter asked for facts 
and figures and said no more about the source of my 
information. 

That was in spring. On June 15th I went on the pay- 
roll of the Mercury Typewriter Co. as Assistant Adver- 
tising Manager to their new advertising man, 

It did not take me many days to learn that Mr. Chan- 
ning, the widely known advertising manager of the 
Simplex Visible, was not in good standing with the 
Mercury folks. He was lambasted. His records were 
shown me. Many of his remarks were passed on to 
me, and I was wondering why Mr. Bumpus recom- 
mended him. However, the work of Channing began 
making itself felt in the Mercury headquarters—the new 
advertising manager, in fact, was following in a great 
degree Channing’s trail. I thus felt that I was gaining 
exactly the experience Mr. Bumpus wanted me to get. 

Then one hot July night Jones, the advertising man- 
ager, and I took a trolley ride. 


War Clouds Burst. 

It was rumored that Russia was mobilizing and that 
war might be declared on Servia. The afternoon pa- 
pers in the little town where we were located were 
rather mixed up on the situation, but Jones and I passed 
it off lightly. We read the rumors, passed them off 
lightly, and after a pleasant evening, Jones returned to 
New York City and I to the Mercury plant. 

Nothing could have been more unfortunately timed 
than the appearance that week of our full-page ad- 
vertisement in the biggest of all weeklies, In a day of 
two a world war had burst and the world was turn- 
ing topsy-turvy. 
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The appearance of that full-page advertisement 
proved the turning point of my career. 


Called on the Carpet. 

Jones being absent—he devoted only part of his time 
to the Mercury account—Mr. Smith summoned me to 
the front office. Here was I, trying for that ideal of 
working for Channing, called on the carpet in my first 
weeks—and I almost a green man. 

smith was furious. Had Jones and I no more sense 
than run that full-page advertisement at such a time? 
All I could do was to tell him the facts, that it was re- 
leased several weeks before war was declared and that 
the presses were running before the news broke. 

I tried to suggest that, in view of our results, we 

need not entirely draw within our shells, war or no 
war. But he could not see it. Within a few days orders 
of cancellation were in the mails and the Mercury be- 
gan to drop back and leave the field to Channing and 
the Simplex. 
' Had we then been investing ten or fifteen thousand 
dollars in a direct advertising campaign, the general 
manager and the directors could not have been so highly 
wrought up as they were over the appearance of that 
page. Naturally. neither Jones nor I would have or- 
dered that page had we dreamed.war was to be de- 
clared, for, of course, the advertisement was a failure; 
the results being almost nil.” 


Holds to Original Idea. 

From*then on our advertising at the Mercury shrank 
and shrank. Outside. of the house organ, there was 
little for.me to do and less for Jones. Though I still 
clung to my idea of getting a job with Channing, pros- 
pects seemed hazy. 

Then suddenly, out of a clear sky, one Saturday. af- 
ternoon as I sat in my room in the little village that 
houses the Mercury plant, I came across an item in 
Printers’ Ink to the effect that the one and only John 


Robert Channing, after almost a lifetime with the Sim- - 


plex people, was leaving them to become president of 
the Williams & Whitsett Mfg. Co., in a little-New 
— city. 

had a good . friend write at once to Williams & 
W titel that he had in mind.a young man admirably 
suited for the position of assistant to Mr. Channing, and 
offering to divulge the name of this infant prodigy upon 
request. 

Another Indirect Approach. 

The following Saturday I read that Kenneth Hart 
had been made Advertising Manager of the Williams & 
Whitsett Mfg. Co., following the appointment of John 
Robert Channing as president. Mr. Hart came from 
the Simplex company, 

This time I decided to follow Priscilla’s advice to 
John Alden. I sent a telegram to Mr. Hart—not to 
Mr. Channing—saying: 

“Congratulations on being made advertising manager 
Williams & Whitsett.. Sooner or later you will need an 
assistant; when you do, I want ybu to remember me. 
Your Mr. Channing knows of me. Tomlinson T. Bum- 
pus has recommended me to others and will I believe to 
Mr. Channing if you are interested.” 


ROBERT E. RAMSAY 


‘Mr. Ramsay, now the advertising manager of the big 


‘Art Metal Construction Company, Jamestown, N. Y., 


started-as a clerk behind a counter in a small country 
store in hilly Maryland and burned the midnight oil in 
studying the fundamentals of merchandising and adver- 
tising. He spent his vacations going behind counters to 
get first-hand information. His small savings went for 
a correspondence course. Then he became assistant ad- 
vertising manager of a great fertilizer house, and since 
then has steadily risen. He has been honored by places 
on the convention programs of the Associated Advertis- 


ing Clubs of the World, has been an officer of the Direct 


Mail Association, isa frequent contributor to advertis- 
ing and business magazines, is an instructor in advertis- 


ing and.author of two textbooks used by leading busi- 


ness correspondence schools. He has been fortunate in 
having acted as assistant to some of the greatest busi- 


_ ness builders of our time. 





Mr. Hart acknowledged my telegram and I also re- 
ceived a letter from my friend enclosing a letter from 


Mr. Hart saying that Mr. Channing had turned over to 


him the letter about the young man referred to and that 
“Mr. Channing presumed the young man you refer to, 
but do not name, is Robert E. Ramsay.” 

Having thus impressed Mr. Channing, and having 
brought myself to Mr. Hart’s attention, I began a: 
strenuous follow-up. It was then about Octobe? Ist, 
and a few days later the Mercury people decided they 
would emulate the speed god in one thing—getting rid 


of their advertising department. 


Europe was seething with war. Paris was about to be 
opposed. 

I was given a check—and landed in New York City 
without a job. It was the only time in my life that I 
was not on a payroll. It was, too, the worst time the 
present generation has ever known for finding a job. I 
tramped New York City streets for three weeks. I 
called at brokerage offices only to find they were idle. 
At advertising offices they were getting rid of help. My 

- (Continued on page 353) 
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The Most Inspiring Book Tells How American Busi 
published in 25 years Giants Won Their Forty, 


For Description of Book See Page 354 
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READJUSTMENT COMING 


How Manufacturers and Other Business Men Will Be 
Affected—What Washington Is to Do 


By B. C. FORBES 


The biggest jewelry manufacturing plant in 
France is today making speedometers and other high 
precision instruments for aeroplanes. It is not turn- 
ing out a dollar’s worth of jewelry. 

In England thousands of establishments which 
handled materials not essential to war are now run- 
ning wholly on materials for the government. 

A similarly drastic readjustment of our manufac- 
turing and merchandising plants is bound to be ex- 
perienced here. 

The letter reproduced on the next page reflects the 
acute uncertainty in the minds of many business con- 


cerns regarding what may happen to them. Hereto-. 


fore no organized plan has been conceived and estab- 
lished for bringing together, on the one hand, plants 
capable of being transformed into war material fac- 
tories, and on the other hand, the governmental 
authorities charged with the duty of providing war 
supplies. This lack of co-operation, this lack of 
knowledge regarding pending developments, this 
source of unsettlement and apprehension has been 
responsible in no small measure for the depression 
and the nervousness which have been manifested by 
the grave decline in the market value of investments. 


Organize Business Co-operation Bureau. 


ForsEs MAGAZINE having been asked by various busi- 
ness men to advise them what to do, the writer went 
to Washington and interviewed such men as Daniel 
Willard, the new head of the War Industries Board; 
Julius Rosenwald, Chairman of the Committee on 
Supplies of the Council of National Defense; Walter 
S. Gifford, Director of the Board, and others interested 
in the furnishing of war materials. 

Assurances were received that this matter was re- 
ceiving serious consideration and that a new bureau 
was being organized for the specific purpose of get- 
ting into touch with business enterprises all over the 
country with a view to utilizing those least needed 
for the production of necescities and having them re- 
adjusted to turn out war supplies. It was added that 
great care was being exercised in selecting a head 
for the new bureau, but that an official announce- 
ment would probably be ready before publication of 
this article. 

This country will doubtless be guided largely by 
what happened in Britain and in France. There the 
disposition when the war broke out was to conduct 
“business as usual.” It was soon discovered that the 
nation must unitedly and wholeheartedly address it- 
self to only one business, namely, that of winning 
the war. The problem of taking labor away from 


manufacturers of non-essentials was tackled in earn- 
est, and before long every industry was under the 
rigid regulation of the government. That is to say, 
the government decided what industries should be 
allowed to run, how many men they should be al- 
lowed to employ, what part of their facilities should 
be switched into the production of war materials, etc. 
Legislation was passed which gave the government 
as complete authority over plants as over men and 
the one was enlisted as freely as the other. 


Enlist Business for Defense. 


Before many months pass business in the United 
States will be enrolled for national service just as 
much as soldiers are enrolled for the front. The 
Government alone will determine whether an enter- 
prise shall continue at full speed, half-speed or no 


' speed at all. It will decree what goods the nation 


shall have and what goods the people must get along 
without. 

The start made in regulating imports is mildly sig- 
nificant of what will come should the war continue 
any considerable length of time. 

It is hard for Americans to grasp what is coming. 
A liberty-loving people, we cannot easily reconcile 
ourselves to having our affairs dominated and our 
personal activities regulated by any set of Govern- 
ment officials. If we warit to continue manufactur- 
ing and transporting and selling, say, fancy furni- 
ture, beautiful glassware, pretty watches or expensive 
jewels, we don’t quite see that anyone should have a 
right to interfere. 


But there will be interference—far more rigid and 
arbitrary interference than the average person can 


now imagine. 
The wise man of affairs will lose no time in con- 


sidering his bearings. He will ask himself what has 
happened to those in his line abroad. He will dili- 
gently investigate whether his business is likely to 
be classed as a necessity, as semi-essential or non- 
essential. If his study of conditions and products 
convinces him that his business will be classed as 
wholly or in part non-essential for the winning of 
the war, he will at once state his case to the proper 
authorities at Washington—presumably the new 
bureau here referred to. And he will do well to ex- 
press readiness to adapt himself and his layout to 
any demand the Government wishes to make. 


Interests Must Bow to Nation. 


The readjustment process is not to be handled by 
Washington with kid gloves. Whatever must be 
done will be done. Private interést is to be made en- 
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tirely secondary to the national interest. Let no con- 
cern, however powerful, foolishly imagine that it will 
be able to have its own way if that way is contrary 
to the decrees of Washington. 

I learned, for example, that certain automobile 
magnates tried to be quite cocky at Washington when 
intimations were made that a full supply of fuel 
would not be furnished manufacturers of pleasure 
cars. Some extremely unwise insinuations and 
threats were made. In effect, some of these automo- 
bile makers thought they could defy the Washington 
authorities because of their tremendous influence. 
Before they left Washington most, if not all, of them 
learned that the Government was in no mood to be 
thwarted, that no bluster would be tolerated, that 
obedience to official decrees would be the part of 
wisdom. 

On the other hand, I found nothing but official 
praise for the spirit manifested by the whole iron and 
steel industry, from its leaders to the smallest estab- 
lishments. No class, it was declared enthusiastically, 
had shown greater readiness to rise to the situation 
irrespective of financial considerations. Not only 
were drastic cuts in prices accepted wthout demur, 
but in many cases plants went ahead and worked 
prodigiously in turning out products before knowing 
anything about the compensation to be received. 
“Let us start at once making the goods needed and 
let us settle prices afterwards,” was the general 
declaration by the iron and steel trade. 

Mr. Rosenwald spoke in a similarly laudatory way 
about the textile and the woolen manufacturing in- 
terests. He said they had shown the most gratifying 
willingness to fill the Government’s requirements and 
the results attained had in many cases exceeded ex- 
pectations. 


Speed Up Important Industries. 


The industries of the country already have a fairly 
clear understanding of how they will be affected by 
the war. But, to my mind, it is of extreme import- 
ance that no unnecessary time be lost in setting the 
machinery in moton for adjusting the hundred and 
one other industries, trades, mercantile establishments, 

, to the coming order. 

Y Pethana it will be useful to present a list of the 
occupations England long ago decreed to be of 
sec ndary importance. The following industries and 

terests are not allowed to employ additional male 
lb ir between the ages of eighteen and sixty-one years 
except by special permission. 


METALS—Carriage building for private purposes ; enam- 
elled iron advertisements; furnishing ironmongery, includ- 
ing bedsteads and parts; gas and electric light fittings; 
metal articles for garden use other than tools necessary 
for foes production; safes and steel office furniture; sheet 
metal domestic utensils ; sheet metal japanning, lacquering 

1d decorating; steam or hot water heating apparatus for 
dc mestic or horticultural use; machinery for trades sched- 
uled in this list. 

WOODWORK—French polishing; furniture, cabinet 
making and upholstery; garden seats, summer houses and 
horticultural buildings; picture and show card frames; 
show cases; shop fronts and fittings; venetian blinds; 
wood-carving; wood moulding. 

STONE AND SLATE—Enameled slate; stone, marble, 
granite and slate quarrying, cutting and polishing. . 
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THE PROBLEM. 


Nov. 14, 1917. 
Forbes Magazine, 
New York City. 
Gentlemen: 

On page 217 of your Nov. 10 issue I read an article 
entitled “Luxury Manufacturers Be Warned.” 

I am interested in a jewelry concern that makes, 
so to say, nothing but luxury articles, sterling and 
gold mesh bags. 

I fully agree that there is great necessity that our 
line of industry should try to equip itself to turn out 
Government supplies of some kind or other. 

We have a number of skilled mechanics at our dis- 
posal and also a number of machines, such as lathes, 
shapers, milling machines and presses, and would 
like to ask you to be kind enough to refer me to the 
Washington official or organization I should get in 
touch with to find out what articles necessary for the 
war we could manufacture. 

Yours very truly, 














POTTERY, BRICKS, GLASS—Bottles for alcoholics and 
aerated waters; bricks (other than firebricks) and tiles; 
glass beveling, embossing and silvering; glass staining and 
stained glass fitting; china and earthenware; table and 
decorative glass. 

HOUSE BUILDING—Building including horticultural 
houses; house painting and decorating. 

PAPER AND PRINTING—Bookbinding, letterpress and 
lithographic printing; paper-making. 

TEXTILE, ETC.—Carpets, floor rugs, furniture hangings, 
upholstery materials, linoleum, oilcloth and table baize. 

CLOTHING, ETC.—Dress, mantle and blouse making; 
furs, preparing and making up; millinery; patent leather 
and fancy boots, shoes and slippers; tailoring; umbrellas 
and parasols, and parts. 

FOOD, DRINK, TOBACCO—Aerated waters; beer, wines 
and spirits; bisctits ; cakes and confectionery ; sugar and 
chocolate; cigars, manufacture of. 

MISCELLANEOUS—Brushes; church organ building; 
clock making; electro-plating; fancy leather articles; games 
and sports apparatus; goldsmiths’ and silversmiths’ wares 
and jewelry; musical instruments; photographic apparatus 
and materials; sporting guns and ammunition; trunks and 
portmanteaus. 

COMMERCIAL OCCUPATIONS—Distribution and sale 
of products of all foregoing trades. 

Other trades: Advertising agents, commercial travellers 
and canvassers, commission agents, hawkers, peddlers, shop 
assistants, clerks, except those with technical knowledge 
of a high order, or acting in a managerial or administrative 
capacity. 

MISCELLANEOUS OCCUPATIONS—Flowers and orna- 
mental shrubs and plants; domestic servants, including 
waiters and servants in clubs, hotels, lodging-houses, res- 
taurants and cafes, employes at theatres, music halls, cine- 
mas, and other places of amusement. 


In England and France the chief problem has been 
that of labor, and consequently industrial activities 
have been regulated largely by the supplying or with- 
holding labor from businesses classed as of secondary 
importance. The labor shortage here has not yet be- 
come as acute as it has been in Europe, so that the 
United States Government has not yet taken any 
very radical measures to muster labor into the na- 


tional ranks as soldiers are enrolled. But no one can 
(Continued on page 352) 
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WHAT READERS AND PRESS SAY 


Encouraging Letters and Comments Received from All 
Classes and All Parts of the Country 


Every worker likes appreciation, especially if he or 
she has striven conscientiously to earn it. The editors 
of this mazagine feel keenly incebted to readers who 
have thoughtfully sent words of encouragement. A 
peculiarly gratifying feature of the correspondence re- 
ceived is the variety of its source; letters come from 
men high in the government of the country, from trans- 
portation leaders, from industrial giants, from eminent 
financiers and, most pleasing of all, from typical young 


One Article Worth $100 to Him. 
Dear Sir: 

I have not read a magazine in five 
years that gave me as much inspira- 
tion as I have received from FORBES 
MAGAZINE. I would not take $100 
for the value, to me of one article on 
“Stick-To-Itiveness.” 

W. E. SHARPE. 


* * & 


Biographical Sketches Attract 
Readers. 
Dear Sir: 

We wish to express our gratitude to 
Mr. Forbes for the wonderful work 
that he has been doing. We have 
read a number of his biographical ar- 
ticles and can testify to their excep- 
tional interest and helpfulness. 

M. T. MORGAN, 
Block & Kuhl Co., Peoria, III. 
* *¢ 


“Finest and Best.” 
Dear Sir: 

I think FORBES MAGAZINE is the 
finest and best I have ever read. 
Wishing you the success you justly 
deserve. 

Cc. E. DOWLING, 
Panama. 
* * * 


Boston Banker Predicts Great Future 
for Magazine. 


Dear Sir: 

I am in receipt of the first four is- 
sues of FORBES MAGAZINE and 
while glancing through them quickly, 
found there was really good stuff in 
them. I refer especially to the article 
against the short-seller of stock. I 
consider a short-seller in times like 
these, where we all have to be pa- 
triotic and do all we can for our 
country, a worse enemy to the United 
States than Germany. It demoralizes 
the security market in general and 
frightens investors. The natural re- 
sult of this would be that corpora- 
tions in need of new capital would 
have a hard time to get it. 

If you go on with your good work, 
I am sure FORBES MAGAZINE will 
become one of the greatest financial 
periodicals in the country. I wish you 
every possible success in your new 


enterprise. 
J. BOLINGER. 


them. 


Congratulations from Detroit. 
Dear Sir: 
Your magazine is mighty good and 
unusually interesting. Congratulations! 
THOMAS H. SLOAN. 





LESLIE’S WEEKLY 


“A business publication of a 
unique and attractive type has 
lately made its appearance in 
New York. It is the Forres 
Macazine, ‘devoted to invest- 
ment finance and the human side 
of business,’ and it promises to 
become indispensable to every 
business man and investor. 

“Mr. B. C. Forbes, founder and 
editor of the magazine, has a 
wide reputation as a financial 
writer and is well known to 
readers of Leslie’s as the author 
of the popular ‘Men Who Are 
Making America’ series. 

“He wields a magical pen and 
infuses interest into even the 
driest of financial and business 
topics. Mr. Forbes has called to 
his aid contributors of high 
standing. The new publication 
fills a wide-felt want.” 











“Doing a Fine Work.” 
Dear Sir: 

You are doing a fine work, and I am 
doing all that I can among my friends 
to push your magazine. 

FRANK H. FAYANT. 


* * * 


Interests National Council of Defense 
Member. 
Dear Sir: 

FORBES MAGAZINE has just come 
to hand, and while I have only looked 
it over casually, it appears to be very 
interesting, and I want to devote 
some time to it at the earliest oppor- 


tunity. 
JULIUS ROSENWALD, 
* * * 
Broker Finds It Excellent. 
Dear Sir: 
Permit me to congratulate you upon 
your publication of a magazine of such 


excellence. 
WM. J. SHERIDAN. 


Americans, full of energy and ambition, fellows wh 
are anxious to play a worthy part in the world and who 
find in this publication articles of distinct benefit to 


The reception accorded this magazine by the press / 
the country has also been a source of stimulation, There 
has been a wonderful unanimity of opinion that there 
is room for and need for such a magaine as we are 
trying to provide. 


“Doers and Their Doings’ Is an In- 
valuable Service to Humanity.” 
Dear Sir: 

To provide a medium for the dis- 
semination of information which in- 
spires human minds not to follow the 
line of least resistance, but to build 
up within one’s conscience the desire 
to do things in a big way, to follow 
the “doers and their doings,” is an 
invaluable service to humanity. Your 
magazine is not only inspirational in 
character but it fairly teems with the 
maxims of success. 

I was amazed at your first and sub- 
sequent issues. They struck a re- 
sponsive chord in me. I have a keen 
appetite for news of a financial and 
general business nature, and this ap- 
petite is best satisfied when I have 
finished reading your magazine, 

Permit me to congratulate you on 
yotr humanitarian work. You have 
the courage of your convictions and 
are fearless enough to expose the rot 
that still exists in business. You do 
not for a moment hesitate to attack 
the unscrupulous financier, be he small 
or big, who still clings to the “Public 
be damned” policy, and who is so 
narrow-minded as to continue to be- 
lieve in the laissez faire idea. God 
knows how many more business men 
and combinations of business men still 
possess antipathy towards the light 
of journalism’s penetrating rays. 

HARRY I. ASSOURTZ. 
* * * 
Tobacco Trade Interested in Bes‘ 
Employers’ Contest. 

There is to be a new magazine called 
FORBES MAGAZINE, of which B. 
C. Forbes, formerly financial editor 
of the New York American, is to be 
the editor. Mr. Forbes has devoted 
his life to the study of business and 
financial subjects, and is on all ac- 
counts the best equipped writer on 
those subjects in the United States. 

In announcing the new magazine 
the offer of prizes amounting to $! 00 
is made to induce the employees of 
business houses or corporations to 
answer the question, “Who is the best 
employer in America?” ; 

The Shield knows a lot of Uniied 
employees who ought to try for these 
prizes—The Shield, organ of the 
United Cigar Stores Co. 
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WHO IS OUR BEST EMPLOYER? 


Makes Work a Career for Employees—Trust Companv 
President Built Clubhouse for Staff 


“We have been checking up all that other employers 
do for their people and I am proud to say that none of 
them provide anything we do not have for our people,” 
declared the executive of a large organization. “We 
are deriving some useful suggestions, however, from 
these articles and are waiting for forthcoming ones with 
intense interest.” 

Other employers are following this series closely with 
a view to obtaining practical pointers from them. In 
this way something tangible is being done to bring about 
more comfortable and more friendly relations between 
employers and employees. This was exactly the object 


Forbes Magazine had in view when it arranged to offer 
$1,000 in prizes for the most illuminating letters on 
“Who Is the Best Employer in America?” 

The response by employees continues to be most grat- 
ifying. Newspaper headlines about strikes and labor 
troubles in different parts of the country sometimes 
create the impression that it is the general rule for 
workers to be at loggerheads with their employers. The 
articles we are now printing correct this unfortunate 
misconception. 

Although the contest does not close until January 
31, it is respectfully requested that as many contestants 
as possible forward their letters without delay. 





International Harvester Co, 











BY GEORGE F. WHITSETT 


You ask “Who Is the Best Em- 
ployer in America?” and I tell you 
mine is—the International Harvester 
Company. My employer is a corpora- 
tion with the breadth and sweep and 
reach of a world organization. 

My employer has the funds to carry 
out my ideas if they are worthy. It 
does not have to say, “That idea is a 
good one and it would bring us more 
business, it would widen our field and 
increase our usefulness, but at present 
we cannot afford it.” My employer can 
afford to adopt the policies which will 
be best in the long run. It does not 
force me to be shortsighted and to 
deal in values that are ephemeral. 

My employer has use- for all my 
talents. No matter in what line I have 
capabilities, my company can use them, 
for its needs are as universal as in- 
dustry and lifegitself. If I know any- 
thing about pe or woods, or fuels, or 
metals, or furnaces, or lathes, or chem- 
icals, or medicine, or the needs and 
desires of human beings, or the rules 
of speech and writing, my company 
can use what I know and encourage 
me to know more. There is no need 
for me to become a specialist or to 
get into a specialist’s rut while I work 
for my employer. There are too many 
things I can do and too many things 
Ican learn for my mind to stand idle 

sidetrack. 

Jnless I should deliberately default, 
position with my employer will 
ys be Secure. I do not need to 
that uncertainty of mind which 
nts a man from doing his best 
. because there is no danger of 

/ employer failing in business or 

icring any drastic. curtailment of 
ity, thereby forcing me to read- 

t myself to a new environment. _I 
consider my position in the nature 

a career and build plans for a life- 


CYRUS H. McCORMACK 


My employer does not establish any 
bounds for my ambition. I can hope 
for a job comparable in size to my 
ability. There are no limits to the 
responsibility and opportunity and re- 
ward I may expect from my employer. 

My employer is able to look into the 
future and prepare for the accidents 
which chance will decree. It is able 
to establish profit-sharing plans and 
teach me to save so I will not be 
indigent in my old age. It is able to 
adopt safety appliances, medical super- 
vision and health insurance to decrease 
the chances that I will become a de- 
pendent. But it is also able to estab- 
lish’ a pension system to take care of 
me in case chance selects me for a 
victim. 

My employer is able to do all these 


things and it does all of them better, 
I think, than any other company. That 
is why I think it is the best employer. 

You could construct the most effici- 
ent and far-reaching organization you 
could imagine, yet without an element 
of personal care and watchfulness it 
would not be an ideal employer. My 
company because it moves forward to- 
ward certain well-established ideals, 
and because its spirit is dominated by 
the personality of humane executives, 
secures the preponderating value of 
the corporation without losing the 
necessary value of individual control. 


The president of my company sets 
the example for the rest of the organi- 
zation in idealistic thinking. He cares 
more for how business is done than he 
cares for how much business is done. 
How happy and contented his em- 
ployees are is as important to him as 
how productive they are. These ideals 
emanating from the president mold the 
spirit of the organization. They endow 
the body of the corporation with the 
mind and heart of an individual. 

Since my company bridges over be- 
tween a large employer and a small 
one, offering me what each ordinarily 
lacks, I consider it the best employer 
in the country. 





SEND LETTERS 

Only fifty-four days remain 
before the close of the competi- 
tion, “Who is the Best Em- 
ployer in America?” But don’t 
wait till the last moment. Send 
your letters now to ForsEs 
MAGAZINE and your manu- 
script may appear in print be- 
fore the $1,000 in prizes are 
awarded. Act at once. Win for 
your employer. 

















George C. Van Tuyl, Jr. 











BY FRANK G. NEWELL 


George C. Van Tuy], Jr., president of 
the Metropolitan Trust Company of 
the City of New York, might well be 
considered by every organization in 
America as an exponent of modern 
employer efficiency. 

He is a man always cheerful and 
optimistic. His manner is democratic 
towards every employee. He is in- 
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GEORGE C. VAN TUYL, Jr. 


tensely human, and by his spirit of 
oneness with his subordinates, he has 
come to enjoy their sincere love and 
admiration, and has added to their 
respect for him. As an evidence of his 
active interest in the welfare of his 
employees, I will enumerate several 
reforms instituted during his adminis- 
tration, each of these reforms being 
the direct result of his untiring efforts 
to foster the idea that the progress of 
the company is identical with the pro- 
gress of the individual, and vice-versa. 
1. The employees have been organ- 
ized into a club. This club meets once 
a month and has for its object the 
development of a higher degree of co- 
operation by the promotion of good 
fellowship. Educational, athletic and 
social events are so arranged as to 
insure a well-rounded yearly program. 
Meetings are looked forward to with 
much interest and the attendance is 
remarkably large. Due to this organi- 
zation, the members have become more 
intimately acquainted with each other, 
and the result is evidenced in a more 
co-operative office force, which works 
with increased efficiency and renders 
better service to our customers. 


EMPLOYEES HAVE CLUB HOUSE. 


2. A country club house, known as 
the Mettco Club, has been built on the 
south shore of Long Island for the use 
of the company’s employees and offi- 
cers, and its privileges are also ex- 
tended to their friends and relatives. 
The club house is open the entire year. 
It is attractively furnished, and its 
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dormitories, tennis courts, boating, 
bathing and eating facilities can be 
used as much or as little as the em- 
ployee desires. 

3. A weekly luncheon is held for the 
heads of all departments. At these 
luncheons suggestions and ideas for 
the improvement of our service are 
discussed. It is also customary for a 
head of a department to talk infor- 
mally on the functions of his depart- 
ment, and in this way each department 
head in time learns something of the 
duties and responsibilities of the other 
departments. Larger co-operation is 
born of this knowledge. 


4. A library of business and financial 
publications has been installed, to 
which all have access. 

5. A house organ is published 
monthly in the interest of the em- 
ployees. News of the company and of 
the employees, specially written arti- 
cles on banking and other topics, items 
of interest concerning the bank’s 
friends appear in its columns. 

5. Education is encouraged among 
the employees through a plan by which 
the expense of outside educational 
courses is shared by the company. At 
the present time we have employees 
studing at the American Institute of 
Banking, the New York University 
School of Commerce and Finance, 
Alexander Hamilton Institute, New 
York Business Colleges and Public 
Evening High Schools. 


WORKERS RECEIVE BENEFITS. 


7. Insurance has been taken out on 
the life of each employee to the extent 
of his full year’s salary. All premiums 
are paid by the company. This is in 
addition to the liability and compen- 
sation insurance compulsory under the 
State Law. “The company in adopting 
this plan,” said President Van Tuyl, 
“has been actuated by a wish to in- 
crease the interest which binds the 
officers and employees together in 
working for a common object; namely, 
the advancemcnt and progress of the 
company’s business and our mutual 
prosperity.” 

8 A savings fund is operated for 

the advancement of thrift among the 
employees and the funds are so in- 
vested as to return the highest rate 
of interest consistent with good 
banking. 
_9. The company pays the full sal- 
aries of all employees who are serving 
their country in the field. About twenty 
men now in the service are receiving 
their regular salaries. 

10. The elimination of the time book 
and calendar as the regulator of promo- 
tion and in its place the weighing and 
considering of each man’s individual 
merits. Of course, everything else 
being equal, seniority in point of 
service has the preference. 


GIVES WEDDING GIFTS. 


A few other features of our organi- 
zation are: 

When an employees marries he re- 
ceives. one hundred dollars in gold 
from the company as a gift from the 
officers and his fellow employees. By 
this plan there is no drain on the 
pocketbooks of his fellows, as is often 
‘the case in large organizations. 


As a Christmas present the company 
grants a bonus to each man, consisting 
of a percentage of his yearly salary. 
Last Christmas it amounted to ter 
per cent. 


Our president is progressive and 
constantly striving for human better- 
ment in his organization. He does not 
content himself with one or two re- 
forms, but continues to build, extend 
and improve. 

His sentiments regarding salarie: 
are characteristic of the man. He con- 
tends that, if his men are to enjoy 
agreeable living. conditions and en- 
couraging environment, it is the em- 
ployer’s obligation to study and to ad- 
vance his men to the enjoyment of 
salaries commensurate with their re- 
sponsibilities. He believes the best in- 
centive to co-operation, sturdy action 
and brainy initiative is the salary you 
actually pay a man in money, and not 
what you give him in the form of wel- 
fare work. 
mutually profitable provided it is car- ° 
ried only so far as the individual em- 
ployee can appreciate, or to the extent 
of his personal interests. When wel- 
ware work reaches this point it can 
safely be said that the ideal relation- 
ship exists between employee and 
employer. 


KEEPS 175 EMPLOYEES HAPPY. 


Mr. Van Tuyl’s pragmatic philosophy, 
which he actually carries out in his 
own every-day life and endeavors to 
infuse in others, is: If you expect 
those about you to be courteous, re- 
sponsive and sympathetic, cultivate 
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and exercise these qualities yourself. 
There are, of course, other men more 
or less prominent in welfare work, but 
there are few who take a heartier in- 
terest in the work of keeping a clan 
of one hundred and seventy-five em- 
ployees happy and contented than our 
president, who enjoys the love and 
support of every person in his organi- 
zation. Aside from his abounding 
sympathy, self-effacement and benefi- 
cence, he has more than tripled the 
resources of his company, which are 
now over eighty million dollars. 

A man with insight, loyalty and deep 
reverence for his fellow-workers 1s 
indeed a man in the finest and most 
comprehensive sense of the word. 
Having carefully summarized Mr. Van 
Tuyl’s character, I am convinced that 
he is one of the greatest business men 
of America. 
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President Wilson Passes the Hat—Brisbane Bemoans 
Unrepresented Washington 


By MAURICE FREEMAN, Washington 


Mr. Wilson’s done it again! No- 
body has ever heard of a President 
of these United States, from. Wash- 
ington to Taft, passing the hat! But 
our Woodrow calls “precedent” old 
Dr. P. Recedent and: has . again 
snapped his fingers at that gentleman. 
“The Follies” was delighting an audi- 
ence at the National Theater and the 
finale of the second act is a wondrous 
patriotic spectacle, canopied by an im- 
mense “stars and stripes.” One of the 
four-minute speakers, who are doing 
yeoman work inducing folks “to. give 
up” for the boys across the sea, ac- 
companied by a number of “Sammies” 
in steel helmets, came to the front of 
cue stage and exhorted those in the 
audience to give liberally to the 
Y. M. C. A. war-work fund. One of 
the soldiers handed up his helmet to 
the Presidential box. The President 
reached for it and passed it about, not 
only in his own box, but in those ad- 
joining and returned it to the soldier 
filled with bills of the same shade that 
old Envy would paint the Kaiser’s 
countenance could he have heard the 
outburst of applause that followed. 
Mr. Wilson blushed. 

* * * 
AGAIN THE “FIRST CITIZEN?” 


Third term talk has started, said 
the Rev. D. H. Martin, in a sermon 
on “The Modern Crusade”: 

“President Wilson has become the 
outstanding figure of the world. He 
is one of our greatest Presidents. 
Some of his papers rank with the Dec- 
laration of Independence and will be 
read as long as men read anything. 
His war address to Congress is the 
greatest document ever written on 
world democracy. The confi- 
dence and affection of Americans for 
him is so great that if there was a 
presidential election today he would 
be overwhelmingly elected, notwith- 
standing it would be his third term 
and against all precedent.” 

Will popular sentiment sweep aside 
every precedent and demand that the 
President retain his position as “First 
Citizen?” 

* * * 
A PATRIOTIC TRIO. 

When Secretary Baker, Secretary 
Daniels and Champ Clark talk from the 
same platform, “full house” is natur- 
ally the order. At a wonderful pa- 
triotic rally attended by 7,000 Masons, 
soldiers and sailors at Convention 
Hall, deafening cheers greeted each 
speaker. Mr. Baker started a ripple 
of laughter when he said: “I. con- 
stantly have the feeling that the 
bronze statue of Stanton, which stands 
in the corner of the office in which I 
spend my days, is looking at me with 
somewhat severe disapproval and per- 
haps a question in its gaze and saying, 


‘young man, what are you doing 
here?’” 

Arthur Brisbane drew a good-na- 
tured laugh at Champ Clark’s expense 
by remarking: “He (Champ Clark) 
said the trouble with Americans is 
that they undervalue their citizenship. 
The trouble with Washington is that 
it hasn’t got any citizenship to under- 
value. . .*. When I see the Capital 
of the United States led by a string, 
ruled by street car and electric light 
companies, represented by nobody, I 
feel extremely sorry for it.” 


* * *€ 


CONGRESSIONAL SUNDAYISM. 


Congressman Heflin must have been 
delving into Billy Sunday’s dictionary. 
In a speech at Selma, Ala., he shouted: 
“T will soon name thése men who serve 
the devil in the livery of heaven. I 
will pillory them in the market place 
of public condemnation so that they 
can never explain to their constituents 
the brands I shall place upon them!” 
The members of Congress whom he 
accused of treasonable actions are now 
indulging in watchful waiting. 


* * * 


BARLECORN AT BALTIMORE. 


It’s “back, back, back to Baltimore” 
time in Washington. Tickets (round- 
trip) to Baltimore have doubled in 
sale. Nearly every ticket holder is 
accompanied by a suitcase, grip—or a 
can. Old John Barleycorn, who left 
Washington November Ist, is welcom- 
ing his faithful friends in the Monu- 
mental City and every Sunday morn- 
ing about three thousand small cakes 
of ice repose on three thousand throb- 
bing heads. Yet what is a headache 
compared with life, liberty and liba- 


tions? 
* * * 


tJ 
THE WOOD-SAWING GENERAL. 


There is some confusion here these 
war days. It is related that they were 
looking for a certain colonel at the 
War Department. For thirty days 
and nights the search continued. 
Finally they were “so surprised” to 
find him right in the Department build- 
ing, saying nothing and sawing wood 
at a desk! 

* * * 


SOLDIERS SEW FOR SISTER. 


Soldiers are sewing silk stockings 
for Sylvia! This is no song—it is a 
cold fact. At Camp Meade the 313th 
Baltimore regiment exchange took in 
$13,000 in one month. The girls sim- 
ply can’t buy enough! One husky fire- 
man in Washington says, “If the girls 
can knit sweaters for our boys over 
there, why can’t I knit a sweater for 
some brave little Red Cross nurse?” 
And he’s doing it. $ 
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NOT A BOON TO BOONE. 


On one of the large platforms flank- 
ing the steps leading to the north en- 
trance of the capitol is a heroic statue 
of Daniel Boone saving a woman and 
child from a bloodthirsty Indian. The 
elements have marred Daniel’s coun- 
tenance with a long, black smear, ex- 
tending from the left eyebrow to the 
corner of his mouth, and to an observer 
it looks like an unsightly crack in 
the marble. Surprised that such a 
damage should be allowed to go unre- 
paired, I was sufficiently curious to 
ask one of the Capitol attendants how 
Boone had received the gash. 

“Oh,” he replied, in all seriousness. 
“I guess the Indian took a whack at 
him with his tomahawk. It must have 
been a fierce fight!” 

* * * 

a GO TO IT, MIKE! 

Displayed in the window of. a large 
store along with other war “souvenirs” 
is a German knapsack, made of cow- 
hide, the natural hair left on to pro- 
tect. the contents from the rain. But 
the hair is matted and worn away in 
spots; the buckles are rusted and the 
straps broken. Said a lady, standing 
near: “Bejabers, Oi bet the Kaiser’ll 
look wurse’n thot whin moi Mike gits 
‘is mitts on ’im!” Go to it, Mike! 





The saving of small coins is a thrifty 
habit by no means reprehensible, but 
a'truer method of accomplishing thrift 
and at the same time aiding the 
United States Government has been 
provided through the issuance of war 
savings certificates and war savings 
stamps. The small coins formerly 
hidden away in toy banks may be put 
into these obligations of the United 
States. A handful of small coins per- 
mitted to remain in a slotted box 
yields no more at the end of a period 
when it is hidden away. A handful of 
coins put into certificates or stamps 
brings the owner interest in the maxi- 
mum amount of 4 per cent., com- 
pounded quarterly.—President Wilson. 

* * * 

Let no one say a word in criticism 
of the policy of our Government in 
so freely extending aid to our Allies, 
We are running no risks in making 
these advances and are doing the 
right thing from an economic stand- 
point and it would be poor policy to 
do otherwise. We are a creditor nation 
to an extent that under certain cir- 
cumstances might’ be alarming—John 
E. Gardin. 

x= * * 

We have supplied money for our 
friends; raised an army of a million 
and a quarter; inaugurated a new in- 
dustry—that of making airplanes; re- 
vived an old industry, that of build- 
ing ships; placed powers over exports 
and prices, over industries and re- 
sources, in the hands of the President 
that will give him the weapons he 
needs;'made laws to punish domestic 
enemies and courageously placed the 
burden of taxation upon those who can 
best bear up under it—this is a record 
that no Nation has excelled. It is a 
record that shows purpose, an unflinch- 
ing purpose—Secretary Lane. 





Are you “doing your bit” in the 
coal bin? 

Neither “price-fixing” nor “regula- 
tion” of the coal industry has pre- 
vented a fuel shortage which threat- 
ens many industries. 

Now that it is too late to increase 
the supply in time to prevent severe 
suffering in cities, as well as grave 
danger to our transportation and in- 
dustrial systems, we begin to realize 
just how much we have depended 
upon:a fuel supply that we have been 
accused of wasting to the extent of 
$500,000,000 per year. 

A certain manufacturer in New 
England read ‘the statement of a 
scientific expert that “six tons of coal 
can’ be made to do the work of ten 
tons,” under proper conditions. He 
complied with the conditions and 
found results so satisfactory that the 
firemen caught the patriotic spirit of 
the effort and became enthusiastic in 
their co-operation with the manage- 
ment. As one of the firemen wrote 
to the employees’ magazine, pub- 
lished by the company: 

“What does this mean to you and 
me from a patriotic point of view? 
Simply that this large pile of coal 
has been conserved for some other 
manufacturer to carry on his work. 
Some factory is making guns for our 
boys at the front, or to keep them 
warm, with that same coal. Our al- 
lies and our battleships and mer- 
chantmen are all in need of coal, and 
one grand way to get it is for manu- 
facturers to take up fuel conserva- 
tion.” 


SAVE FUEL 


The coal commissioners in several 
states have issued bulletins of advice 
about coal saving. But they have 
given no specific suggestions on how 
to do it. Forbes Magazine believes 
that every manufacturer and every 
man who puts a shovelful of coal on 
the fire can profit from the following 
interview with W. N. Polakov, a con- 
sulting engineer of New York, who 
gained prominence by, among other 
things, saving the municipal ferries 
of New York hundreds of thousands 
of dollars by showing them how to 
conserve coal and power. 

“The fireman behind a shovelful of 
coal is an important person in these 
days,” said Mr. Polakov. 

“The increased use of coal for the 
making of munitions and war sup- 
plies has brought this fact home to 
small manufacturers even more than 
to the large plants, which can afford 
to hire a combustion engineer and to 


This Article Tells 


HOW TO CUT COAL BILLS 


Little Wrinkles That Save Big Sums and Combine 
Patriotism with Profit 


WALTER N. POLAKOV: 


is a consulting engineer and a member of 
the National Association of Mechanical 
Engineers. He was born tn Petrograd, 
received his engineering degrees in the 
Royal Institute of Technology at Dresden, 
has been consulting engineer for Day & 
Zimmerman, of Philadelphia, for the 
Board of Estimate and Apportionment in 
New York City, was superintendent of 
power for the New York, New Haven & 
Hartford Railroad, and has managed 
power plants in various states. 





pay the salaries of specialists in 
power production. But every small 
manufacturer can do two things: 

“First—Create the right conditions 
for fuel saving; 

“Second—Teach firemen how to use 
coal to full advantage, and reward 
them for doing it. 

“It is first necessary for the man- 
agement to know conditions thor- 
oughly, and this involves the mak- 
ing of detailed records of boiler 
room operations in order to estab- 
lish a standard task for the firemen. 
But before firemen can attain this 
ideal they must have means for ob- 
serving the causes and effects of good 
work. 

“As a rule, the only two instru- 
ments on a boiler are the water gage, 
and one which indicates the_boiler- 
pressure. Both are safety devices 
and have no bearing on economy. 

“Now, coal economy depends upon 
proper combustion and that, in turn, 
depends upon the proper mixture of 
air with the chemicals of which coal 
is composed. If too much air is ad- 
mitted to a furnace, the chemicals are 


-how to interpret. 


diluted, so as to speak, and power is 
lost. But if not enough air is admitted, 
there is too’ little combustion and 
pc wer is wasted. So this problem of 
coal conservation is one of the proper 
mixture of air in proportion to the 
chemicals in the coal, and this, of 
course, should be measured if the best 
results are to be obtained. 


USE MEASURING TOOLS. 


“As every practical man _ knows, 
there are certain measuring instru- 
ments which firemen can be taught 
Many plants have 
equipment of this kind, which is dead 
investment, because firemen are not 
taught to follow the indications of 
steam meters and draught gauges. But, 
as a rule, these instruments pay from 
400% to 500% on the investment when 
the management understands how they 
should be used. 

“As the result of their use, the fire- 
man has to do less physical work be- 
cause he has to handle fewer ashes in 
order to get a given amount of power. 
This gives him time to think about his 
work and to study proper methods of 
putting coal on the fire. In some plants 
a dummy furnace is erected as a sort 
of target at which green firemen take 
practice work to train their eyes and 
muscles in accurate coal throwing. 

“When the fireman has been in- 
structed in the use of his measuring 
equipment, he should be shown how 
to cover the furnace grates with coal. 
Every fireman imagines that he knows 
how, but it is easy to arouse his in- 
terest in the fact that each kind of 
coal requires a different shape of fuel 
bed. For instance: 

“Soft coal requires more coal in the 
front of the furnace. 

“Anthracite coal burns best when it 
is evenly spread. 

“When caking coal is used it is 
necessary to remove clinkers without 
disturbing the fuel bed. 

“These sound like simple points, but 
they are far from being unimportant. 
Then comes a lesson in how to clean 
fires by removing ashes and clinkers 
without letting the boiler cool too 
quickly, and without wasting good 
coal. Water must be fed into the boiler 
properly and neither coal nor labor 
must be wasted in handling coal from 
the bin to the furnace. That becomes 
an art in itself. 


MAKE SHORTER SHIFTS. 


“In one plant two coal passers were 
working in shifts of twelve hours each. 
When they showed signs of exhaus- 
tion, a study of the situation was made 
and it was found that they were using 
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shovels and wheelbarrows that were 
too heavy. It may be of interest to 
know that a shovel which holds 18 
pounds of coal is better than one that 
holds 25 pounds. The working force 
was changed from four to three men, 
working eight hours each, and proper 
tools were given to them. Chairs with 
backs were provided for their rest 
periods, and the company’s doctor soon 
reported a marked improvement in the 
men’s health, while the records showed 
that each man was able to wheel from 
sixty to sixty-five thousand pounds of 
coal in eight hours, instead of forty 
thousand pounds apiece in twelve 
hours. 

“The $3 per day fireman burns from 
$45 to $60 worth of coal daily, at pres- 
ent prices. He can be taught to save 
from three to five times his wages. 
When he has learned to do this he 
soon realizes that he is more valuable 
to his employer. The increased wage 
which he justly expects can profitably 
be paid to him, and his efficiency is 
maintained when a liberal bonus is 
given to him, which still leaves his 
employer a substantial net saving. 

“At present the high wages offered 
in shipping cause a labor shortage in 
many rooms. In a small plant in New 
Jersey nine firemen changed their jobs 
twenty-four times in nine months. 
Every employer knows what it costs 
in dollars and cents to break in new 
men, to say nothing of the coal wasted 
through reckless firing. A well-paid 
man is more apt to stay. 

“It has become a duty to the com- 
munity to save coal. If a plant uses 
seven cars of coal where it formerly 
used ten cars, the three extra cars can 
be distributed to home consumers, to 
save the suffering and the sickness 
which have already resulted from the 
coal shortage. 

“Our army and navy must have coal, 
and we must all do what we can to 
reduce the general shortage by in- 
creasing the use of what we have. 
Manufacturers should not wait for 
coal commissioners to tell them what 
to do. Their general instructions can 
be applied successfully only when each 
plant, its equipment, the character of 
its product and its relation to other 
plants in that locality have been studied 
by individual managers. State officials 
should first do what they can to secure 
an adequate supply of coal and then 
giv? merit marks to those who reduce 
coal consumption without impairing 
production. 

“Co-operation between state officials 
and a corps of expert engineers who 
might be nominated by the national 
engineering societies ‘would make it 
Possible to establish a rating for all 
efficient plants. These economical plants 
should have priority in the matter of 
coal supply, while the inefficient plants 
should be taught how to save coal and 
to increase production. <A _ staff. of 
steam, electrical and combustion engi- 
neers could be assigned to help the in- 
eficient plants, who could apply for 
help to a special service bureau of the 
American Society of Mechanical En- 
gineers. Such encouragement of the 
eficient plants would render service to 
the country, and it would stimulate the 
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inefficient ones to improve their meth- 
ods. 


“If local groups of manufacturers 


formed coal clubs, and worked out 
ways and means of reducing costs 
through cooperative use or purchase 
of.certain supplies which they need in 
common, or if they arouse intelligent 
interest in the conservation of coal by 
municipal and public utility plants, 
they could soon make a noticeable 
saving for themselves and their com- 
munities. 

“Local groups of manufacturers who 
meet on an emergency basis will be 
apt to continue their study of the 
game of cost reduction, war or no war. 
For the intelligent use of a plant and 
its equipment is full of interest. One 
plant, which was - capitalized -- for 
$2,600,000, found that its annual fixed 
charges were $520,000. In a study of 
how to reduce this because of war 
time costs they applied the ‘idleness 
expense’ chart process as a test of 
their efficiency and found that their 
weekly loss on idle equipment alone 
was $5280. This annual waste of 
$275,000 has been radically reduced by 
getting more productive power out of 
their existing equipment. 

“These suggestions involve the small 
manufacturer in no great expense; 
they do not require investment of new 
capital, and I hope they may contribute 
to the coal economy, which is so im- 
perative at this time,” concluded Mr. 
Polakov. 





LIFE’S SEESAW. 


Gin ye find a heart that’s weary, 
And that needs a brither’s hand, 
Dinna thou turn from it, dearie; 
Thou maun help thy fellow man. 
Thou, too, hast a hidden heart-ache, 
Sacred from all mortal ken, 
And because of thine own grief’s sake 
Thou maun feel for ither men. 


In this world o’ seesaw, dearie, 
Grief goes up and joy comes down, 
Brows that catch the sunshine cheerie 
May tomorrow wear a frown. 
Bleak December, dull and dreary, 
Follows on the heels o’ May. 
Give thy trust unstinted, dearie, 
Thou mayst need a friend some day. 
* * * 


When the war is over the excellent 
habit of saving and of investing the 
savings in securities will fortunately 
have become fixed upon the com- 
munity and there will be hardly a man, 
woman or child in the country without 
direct and vital interest in our gov- 
ernmental and business institutions— 
an end consummately to be desired 
for the whole country—Thomas W. 
Lamont. 

* * * 


Congress has been exceedingly gen- 


_erous in the framing of her legisla- 


tion. She has given everything that 
it was reasonable to expect the Govern- 
ment to contribute to us, so that we 


ought to be optimists and not pessi- - 


mists. Of course, we can criticize, but 
this is not the time to criticize. Now 
we have got to stand behind the pilot 
whom we have selected.—Ex-Presi 
dent Taft. ° ; 
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R. R. Have Paid Taxes of $2,000,000,000. 


Every business day of the year the 
railroads of the United States pay 
half a million dollars in taxes. The 
total paid last year exceeded $154,000,- 
000 or at the rate of $622 per mile of 
road. This was equal to 4% per cent. 
of their earnings—as much as the 
average dividends paid. 

The following table shows that in 
the last twenty-eight years the rail- 
ways have been taxed to the total of 
approximately $2,000,000,000: 





% of 
Year Taxes Paid Earnings 
1916 $154,031,654 4.46 
1915 139,298,167 471 
1914 140,531,575 4.61 
1913 127,331,960 4.08 
1912 120,091,534 4.23 
1911 108,309,512 3.88 
1910 103,795,701 3.77 
1909 90,529,014 3.74 
1908 84,555,146 3.53 
1907 80,312,375 3.10 
1906 74,785,615 3.21 
1905 63,474,679 3.04 
1904 61,696,354 3.12 
1903 57,849,569 3.04 
1902 54,465,537 3.15 
1901 50,944,372 3.20 
1900 48,332,273 3.25 
1899 46,337,632 3.53 
1898 43,828,224 3.51 
1897 43,137,844 3.84 
1896 39,970,791 3.48 
1895 39,832,433 3.70 
1894 38,125,274 3.55. 
1893 36,514,689 2.99 
1892 34,053,495 2.90 
1891 33,280,095 3.04 
1890 31,207,469 2.96 
1889 27,590,394 2.86 
$1,974,213,287 





Victory can only be won by the 
valor of our soldiers, combined with 
the intelligent use of our resources. 
Savings and economy enlarge the 
available resources of the country for 
war, and the industry of the people 
is necessary to put those resources in 
the form which will enable our 
soldiers to use them with victorious 
effect upon the battle fronts—Secre- 
tary McAdoo. 


TODAY! 


With every rising of the sun 
Think of your life as just begun. 


The past has canceled and buried deep 
All yesterdays. There let them sleep. 


Concern yourself with but Today, 
Grasp it, and teach it to obey 


Your will and plan. Since time began 
Today has becn the friend of man. 


You and Today! A soul sublime 
And the great heritage of time. 


With God Himself to bind the twain, 
Go forth, brave heart! Attain! Attain! 
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BUSINESS 


Woman Export Manager Talks on Sales Results in Foreign 
Fields—Story of Miss Lucy Goldsmith’s Success 


By MARIAN R. GLENN 


Associate Editor 


“Foreign advertising is export commercial artil- 
lery,” declared Miss Lucy Goldsmith. She knows. 

She is Export Manager of the Aeolian Company, 
and a woman executive of widely recognized ability 
in the export world. Back of her ideas is a successful 
career in the development of South American demand 
for musical instruments, a knowledge of trade condi- 
tions in various countries, and daily interviews with 
foreign representatives of the company who bring 
first-hand information as to the results of sales poli- 
cies adopted abroad. 

“Here in America,” she continued, “advertising 
has been developed into such a science that any prod- 
uct can be introduced and sold by this means. Our 
American advertising methods awaken interest in the 
merits of the article by presenting them with all the 
ingenuity of design and command of language avail- 
able. After a prospective customer is induced to 
make an actual examination of the goods, the special- 
ized advertising is supplemented by the scientific 
salesman. 

“The customer is already worked up to buying- 
pitch and, while at this fever heat of curiosity and 
interest, the desire to buy is stimulated by the per- 
sonal note and human equation typified by the sales- 
man. The effect produced by the carefully-worded 
and carefully-planned psychological influence of the 
advertisement is sustained by the salesman until the 
sale is made. 


What Foreign Advertising Must Do. 


“Abroad, the public is not yet accustomed to the 
subtlety of the ‘appeal’ developed by the professional 
advertiser. They do not understand it. I am speak- 
ing, now, of advertisements sent direct from this 
country to advertise goods which are not sold from 
local branches abroad. Nine times out of ten, when 
a foreigner reads an American advertisement, he 
expects far more than the advertisement really offers. 
The advertiser does not mean to create a false impres- 
sion. But he often forgets, or fails to realize, that in 
this country the advertisement is only part of a selling 
process which is rounded out, here, by the value of 
the firm’s, standing; the arrangement of goods in the 
store; the highly trained salesman; and the custom- 
eer’s knowledge that the manufacturer, or dealer, 
will ‘make good’ if the purchase should not give 
satisfaction. 

“Now, in foreign countries, the advertiser has to 
depend : 
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“First, upon the power of the advertisement to 
attract attention, to arouse buying curiosity and 
desire on the part of the customer. 

“Then, upon the belief that the manufacturer will 
put back of his advertisement all the thousand and 
one details of that service which makes for success{ul 
foreign trading. 

“These details are the familiar ones of adequate 
packing, paying attention to the customer’s minutest 
desire, seeing that the goods are delivered exactly as 
represented in the advertisement, because the cus- 
tomer who is thousands of miles away will not will- 
ingly accept as a substitute ‘something just as 


good.’ 
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“Last, but not least, the correspondence must cover 
every possible point, carefully and courteously. It is 
the letter with the personal note, written with a dis- 
position to consider the customer always in the right, 
and anticipating any possible questions as well as 
answering any which he may have asked, that must 
take the place of the personal salesmanship we have 
here. 

“If you would obtain the best advertising results 
in foreign countries, make your letters do the work 
of keeping the goods sold after they have been deliv- 
ered. In the advertisement itself, it is bst to eliminate 
superfluities of language, eulogistic praise of the firm 
nd the goods. Confine the ‘copy’ to a plain and 
simple statement of the goods and their qualifications. 

“It is always good policy to drive home some dis- 
tinctive catch-word, or, better still, a trademark 
name, which makes a direct appeal to the buyer to 
get acquainted with the product. 

“When you have made a successful start and the 
goods ‘catch on,’ you can obtain just as good results 
from advertising abroad as you can here. But the 
most cleverly written advertisement in the world, 
covering the best article of its kind, will never give 
results if the advertiser does not complete the circuit 
by a thorough knowledge of the necessary merchan- 
dising policy for each and every country. 

“If any manufacturer tells you he does not get re- 
sults from foreign advertising, that he gets only 
inquiries but does not get orders, ask him how he 
handles the inquiry. You will probably find that he 
fails to back up his foreign advertising with a foreign 
department, either in the home office or in the fac- 
He expects the advertisement to do the trick 
all by itself. Why does he demand that miracle of 
magic from foreign advertising when he would not 
expect the cleverest advertising propaganda in this 
land of super-scientific, sales-producing publicity ‘work’ 
without the assistance of a supplementary department ?” 


“Learn to Do Creative Work.” 

Miss Goldsmith refused to comment, for publica- 
tion, upon her methods of export development and 
organization, as she believes that “the only way a 
woman can succeed is to make her work absolutely 
impersonal and to submerge herself in the interests of 
the firm.” 

“IT might say, though,” she conceded, “that if any 
woman will select from today’s possibilities the posi- 
tion she wants to occupy, if she will concentrate upon 
the accomplishment of her purpose, and learn to do 
‘reative work in business, she will soon find herself 
placed in the right relation to the organization and 
her promotion is only a matter of a few years.” 

Miss Goldsmith reached her éxecutive status by 
vhat she terms a “normal process of evolution.” As 
4 young girl she traveled with her parents from New 
York to London, and later lived in South America. 
There she acquired a knowledge of Spanish and other 
languages, but it was music for which she longed. 

An Aeolian advertisement one day attracted her 


tory. 


EDITORIAL 


The first instinct of the woman who has never been in 
business and who wants a position is to seek the advice 
of some woman who has succeeded. These busy women 
are always interested in your problem. They prove it 
by the time they take to help you with suggestions. But 
that time is not theirs, and they pay heavily in over- 
time office hours when you make even a short call. 

Why go to other women with your problern until you 
have made a decision as to what you want to do? 

‘Do that first and then ask for specific information, 
which they can often give you in a letter instead of in 
an interview. 

“But,” you say, “how am I to find out what I want to 
do unless I ask somebody ?” 

Use your imagination and your analytical faculty. 
You have both. The successful women have applied 
their imaginations, They have learned to survey their 
situations and to foresee possibilities. If you merely 
drift into the lines of least resistance and join the long 
line of sheep who follow where somebody else leads, 
America will never have the strong and vigorous-minded 
businss woman which must be developed to meet her 
coming economic necessities. 

YOU have a responsibility to THINK about the po- 
sitions that can be CREATED, not about the positions 
which you might fill. There is a place for everybody 
in the world and work for each of us to do. Look 
around you for opportunities to be of service in these 
days of increasing human need, and you will make, or 
find, the place that is yours. 





attention in a magazine. Not long afterward she saw 
the first pianola brought to that part of South Amer- 
ica. The idea of sending the universal language of 
music around the world came to her then. Upon 
her return to New York she secured an interview 
with an official of the Aeolian Company on the basis 
of a knowledge of languages for which there proved 
to be no need in the publicity work of the firm, at 
that time. 


She was, however, offered a stenographic position. 
Within six weeks she had completed an elementary 
course in both stenography and typing, using Aeo- 
lian catalogs as practice material, storing away in 
her.mind the company’s selling phrases and technical 
trade terms. 


Now she supervises the company’s exports to 
South America, evolves sales-development plans, co- 
operates with foreign agents, and her office visitors’ 
book has registered, within one week, callers from 
Peru, Chile, Cuba, Australia, Java, Norway, Spain, 
Costa Rica, and China. 

Over Miss Goldsmith’s desk hang pictures of the 
many foreign branch houses with which she is con- 
stantly in touch, and she speaks of the varied -work 
of an Export Manager with an enthusiasm and in- 
tensity of interest which makes it clear why the re- 
sults of her creative qualities and her vivid person- 
ality have made her known in foreign trade circles as 
“the woman-who gets things done.” 
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FROM COAST TO COAST 


Interesting Things I Found Women Doing 
in Town and Country 


FORBES MAGAZINE 


By NANCY FITZHUGH RICHEY 


WOMEN I MET FROM COAST TO 
COAST. 

I had reached Cleveland on my 
transcontinental business tour befofe 
I realized the extent to which women 
throughout the country have gone in 
their work. While waiting for a train 
I happened to glance casually across 
the car yards. There was something 
unusual about them. I looked closer 
and saw that the figures so vigorously 
washing the outside of the cars wore 
skirts. 

“The first ‘time I have seen women 
doing that kind of work,” I said to 
myself. ; 

I was to say the same thing a great 
many times before I got back to New 
York. 

Everywhere I found women doing 
the work of men. Sometimes it was 
a direct result of the war; most of 
the time it was not—unless, perhaps, 
of the Civil War. For women have 
been feeling their way for years along 
new commercial ways. The war is 
simply a reaching. out of the gaunt 
hand of necessity, pushing their own 
hands a little farther along in their 
respective directions, often starting 
them out along hitherto unexplored 
ways. Some of the women I was 
fortunate enough to meet had been at 
their posts for years. 

WOMAN TICKET AGENT. 


There was the ticket agent, for in- 
stance, at the Montana town, where I 
changed from the main line to a 
branch road. I had heard of her before 
I saw her, for her fame had spread. 
This town was the center of traffic 
and of shipping in that part of the 
state, so her post was a highly impor- 
tant one. I was told that, bar none, 
she was the best known woman in the 
state. When I struggled up to the 
ticket window with my bags and: para- 
sol—there was no porter in sight 
(only ranchers, cowboys and miners) 
—I was instantly struck with the quiet 
dignity and poise of this gray-haired 
woman in the early forties. The 
pleasant helpfulness in her voice drew 
one to her immediately. This was 
noticeable not only in her manner 
toward her customers, but toward the 
conductors and other employees who 
came to her with reports and for in- 
formation. When she told me I would 
have several hours to wait for my 
train I was not sorry, for I wanted to 
know more about her. 

She had not always lived in the 
west, she told me. At sixteen an 
attack of brain fever came upon her— 
which accounted for the premature 
whiteness of her hair—and the next 
year they told her she had consump- 
tion. 

“Seventeen is awfully young to die,” 
she'told me, with a smile. “The doctor 
thought so too, and sent me west to 
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live with a farmer’s wife. I worked 
for my board, and worked hard, too. 
That and sleeping out of doors made 
another person of me.” 

Then she married a traveling hus- 
band. But having an unusually active 
and intelligent brain she applied for 
the position of ticket agent. I soon 
understood why she had held it so 
long. I noted her composure when 
three disgruntled travelers lost their 
tempers temporarily. Most women— 
and men—would have answered back. 
She. didn’t. 

“Nobody in the world is as big to 
me as my job,” she explained, smil- 
ingly. 

WESTERN WORKING WOMEN. 


She was not the only one of the 
Montana women who made my ad- 
miration stand up straight and salute. 
The gentle-voiced little woman with 
the big brown eyes, who kept a store 
in a much smaller town, was both 
capable and resourceful. With a hus- 
band prone to drink and the allied 
amusements it fell to her lot to support 
the family and educate two half-grown 
daughters. Neither of the two fourth- 
rate hotels served ice-cream with their 
meals, so this little woman had in- 
stalled a diminutive soda fountain in 
her store, a store where one could 
buy everything from a paper of pins 
to a garden hoe. Every day she made 
ice-cream—gallons of it—and before 
long her store was even more popular 
than the saloon across the street. 
Whenever she received a shipment of 
new merchandise she painted a card 


announcing the fact and displayed it 
in her window, and that appealed tx 
the trade. When people ride broncho 
or drive ten or fifteen miles to a villag: 
it is important that the groceries o 
merchandise should be fresh and ney, 

Sle told me all this the day I hap- 
pened to speak casually of a sho: 
stay at Giacier Park. Her eyes gre 
luminous urmediately. 

“{ have always wanted terribly t: 
go there,” she said wistfully, “and 
I'm goin’ if ever my two girls are 
eddiecated.”’ And Glacier Park less tha: 
ftv miles away! 

Right across the road from her store 
{ found the most attractive restaurant 
in the place. Two sisters had opened 
it, the elder one but twenty-two, the 
younger seventeen. They did all of 
the ordering, planning, cooking and 
even serving. Never have I tasted 
better cooked, more wholesome food, 
and it was as daintily served as was 
possible with the equipment and con- 
veniences at hand. Most of the vege- 
tables were raised on the homestead, 
which the elder girl had recently 
“proved up.” The younger already had 
her eye fixed upon a claim, but had 
another year to wait before she was 
eligible to “stake it.” 

A WOMAN WRITER. 


There is an earnestness and a fer- 
vor about the women of the plains 
that I had rarely seen before. Out on 
the Pacific Coast they shone with un- 
usual brightness in a woman who had 
just been discovered and transplanted 
from a remote farmhouse. It was the 
first time she had ever been in a city, 
one of the editors told me, and he 
added that her viewpoint was refresh- 
ing to even the most blasé member of 
the staff. She was as thrilled at talk- 
ing with some one from New York 
as most of us would be if an inhabi- 
tant of Mars suddenly confronted us. 
Months before, the editor told me, 
his paper had published pictures of a 
flower show. Promptly, from a dis- 
tant, secluded little farmhouse, came 
a letter, asking if the writer might 
have some photographs of the roses. 
When she received them she. com- 
posed stories about them, weird, 
though vivid to a remarkable degree, 
and submitted them to the editor. He 
wrote for more, and after a while he 
wrote for their author, who brought 
the paper the most refreshing vicw- 
point and the most delightful sense of 
humor about itself and its home city 
that it had ever known. She writes 
with a vivid intensity: that puts eac 
story in a class by itself. No one eve 
tries to “edit” her articles, I was told. 
They are too individualistic. 


IN SAN FRANCISCO. 

It was a holiday when my miss‘ 
took me to the editors of a San Fra: 
cisco paper. Both were out. 

“The managing editor’s secret: 
can tell you anything you want 
know,” one of the office boys inforr: 
me, and the other office boy uph« 
him in his statement. 

“Yes, she can tell you,” he vo! 
teered, with enthusiasm.~ ‘She knows 
everything around this office.” 

Interested I drew them out, .2nd 
found that she “mothered” them all, 
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orobably not even excepting the man- 
ging editor. 

“She will help anybody with any- 
hing,” one of them told me admir- 
ngly. “Don’t you want to see her?” 

When she came out—a dark-haired 

oman of about thirty-five, who 

mply radiated happiness and good- 
will—she allowed me to finish but one 
centence before breaking in: “What 
part of Virginia are you from?” 
Mothered by the same state, and with 
few mutual acquaintances to back 

. we needed no further introduction. 
[| must surely see San Francisco, and 
she would show it to me. One place 
in particular she mentioned—a cozy, 
unique tea shop, run by an American 
woman who had married a Chinaman 
and adopted the Chinese mode of 
aress. 

While a little rosy-cheeked, slant- 
eyed Chinese girl was serving us 
daintily with tea in her native teapots 
and urging us to drink it the Chinese 
way—nibbling the lump sugar . and 
drinking the tea “straight,” I listened 
to the tragic story of the founder of 
the shop. She had fallen in love with 
a Chinaman who was a student, who 
stood for the highest in rank as well 
as in learning in his own country. 
When she married him her own family 
disinherited her. She pushed her 
heartache aside and adopted the cus- 
toms of her husband’s people. 

After the fire she collected glass 
and pottery that the terrific heat had 
melted and twisted into all sorts of 
curious shapes. These hung about the 
walls, casting fantastic shadows about 
us while we tried to accustom our- 
selves to the Chinese mode of tea 
drinking. The little tea maid pointed 
out to us the beauty of the contorted 
bottles and tumblers, particularly the 
one that had once been a bottle of 
milk, left at her mistress’ door that 
awful morning. 


PACIFIC COAST WOMEN. 


Still another woman, who was 
assistant editor of a newspaper in her 
town, told how she had happened to 
get the job. 

“I answered an advertisement for 
a secretary,” she told me. “Then after 
I had made good I refused to do the 
work any longer. I knew I could 
write and I wouldn’t do anything else. 

s the only way,” she went on. “No- 

ly is coming around to study you 

see what work suits you best. 
ou must choose it for yourself.” 

Vhile there are few women who 

se in the way she had chosen, I 
greed with her. 

1 Washington I had only a glimpse 
of America’s Congresswoman as I sat 

1 the House listening to the heated 

guments over the Bernstorff “slush” 

|. Then I came back to New York 
met on the street the most versa- 
girl I know. She is, preferably, 
actress. But when she is not play- 
a part she is painting exquisite 
viatures. If she cared to do neither 
he would still make a perfectly good 
living teaching music. She makes her 
own stunning dresses, and cooks like 
one of our own old Virginia colored 
ammies.” 
"Yes, women are progressing! 
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“If the men could have seen me 
sitting up until one o’clock at night, 
addressing envelopes, they would have 
understood why I got so many cus- 
tomers for the firm. Some of ‘them 
thought that all I did was to ride 
around in the car which the company 
put at my disposal, and to draw my 
fee of $100 a day for attending social 
functions.” 

The Successful Business Woman 
was telling a group in the office about 
a recent convention which she had 
attended. 

“Why didn’t: you hire Somebody to 
address those envelopes? It seems a 
waste of time for you to do it,” said 
the Private Secretary. 

“Well, I’ll confess I was too tired 
to make it practical, but we would 
have had no business results, probably, 
if I hadn’t done those envelopes my- 
self. You see, the notices had to be 
sent out every day in order to get 
the groups of men together for con- 
ferences. They got dozens of similar 
notices, but. mine seemed to get into 
their minds and they responded. I 
like to address envelopes, anyway. It 
has been good fun ever since I learned 
that it is really an art.” 

The Girl in the Office put down her 
pen and pushed back the pile e cir- 
culars on her desk. 

“I wish you'd tell me,” she said, “just 
exactly how to address envelopes and 
make it the least bit interesting. It’s 
plain drudgery to me and always will 


be. There isn’t any future in this’ 


work.” 

“Oh, yes there is,” laughed the Suc- 
cessful One. “That’s what I[ thought, 
too, when I began my first office work 
by addressing envelopes. But, first, 
you must realize that every name you 
write means a real, live person. They 
all have distinct personalities, and you 
can visualize each one to yourself 
if you'll try. I used to think it was 
foolish, perhaps, to believe that it 
made any difference in the man’s 
mind when he got the circular or the 
firm’s letter, when I talked to him in 
my mind as I wrote his name. 

“But, at a dinner, I heard a success- 
ful salesman say that he always did 
the same thing, and then I felt sure 
there must be something in it be- 
sides just a game of imagination. He 
said he dictated a hundred letters a 
day, sometimes, and each time he 
made a mental picture of the man to 
whom he wrote. His pictures may 
have been unlike the men, but .§it 
helped the salesman to write a more 
personal letter.” 

She picked up a mailing list. 

“The first man on this list mus’ be 
an Irishman, from the sound of his 
name. Can’t you just imagine him in 
your mind? He is probably blue-eyed 
and has a jolly laugh and could tell a 
good story. Can’t you think of some 
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Send Thoughts With Each One 


How the Girl in the Office Found a New Way to 
Address Envelopes 


good Irish story you heard once, and 
sort of say that to him in your mind? 
That keeps you interested, and he 
may feel that little touch’ of person- 
ality about even the circular letter 
when he opens the envelope. Now, 
don’t laugh, because there is some- 
thing in it. 

“Take this man. His address is 
Cleveland, and you know we send our 
largest Grade A orders there. As 
you write his name make a mental 
picture of a box, all addressed to him, 
and send it along (in your mind, of 
course) with the. envelope. If he 
doesn’t send in~an order pretty soon 
I’ll miss my guéss. 

“When you've tried this for a week 
or two you will begin to get ideas 
about advertising to these people, 
perhaps. I did. Then I suggested 
them to the advertising manager, and 
he gave me a job as a stenographer in 
his office. 

“He let me help on the advertise- 
ments after awhile, and I went on 
making a picture of every advertise- 
ment as it would look in print. Then 
I saw myself in first one position and 
then another, and made it a point to 
study how to handle each new kind 
of work, 

“Now when the company sends me 
out as a consultant on the firm’s busi- 
ness, you see why I like to keep on 
producing results by addressing my 
own envelopes. If I left it for some- 
body else to do they would just address 
envelopes, while I address a message, 
in my mind, to everybody whose name 
I write. Try it and let’s hear the re- 
sults you get.” 

“Well, it sounds funny to me,” said 
the Girl in the Office, “but I guess 
I don’t use my imagination enough. 
I'll try it when nobody is around. : It 
will make the work interesting, any- 
way.” 





This is the best day the world has 
ever seen. Tomorrow will be a bet- 
ter one—R. A. Campbell. 

* * * 

The victory of success is half won 
when one gains the habit of work.— 
Sarah K. Bolton. 

* * * 

A good way to rid one’s self of a 
sense of discomfort is to do some- 
thing. That uneasy, dissatisfied feel- 
ing is actual force vibrating out of 
order; it may be turned to practical 
account by giving proper expression 
to its creative character—William 
Morris. 

* * * 

To become -successful and. make 
your life worth while it is not neces- 
sary *- have extraordinary ability to 
begin with. It is only necessary to 
use fully, positively and constructive- 
ly what ability you already possess. 
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READJUSTMENT COMING 
(Continued from page 341) 
doubt that labor regulation will have to go very much 
further here. 

Then another lever to be used here in determining 
the freedom with which any industry can be carried 
on is that of coal. For example, fewer greenhouses 
will be maintained this winter than heretofore be- 
cause of scarcity of coal. Many other establishments 
not conducive to the prosecution of the war will also 
find themselves denied fuel. 

The whole program of readjusting our national in- 
dustrial and business activities is beset with diffi- 
culties and with economic and financial considera- 
tions of serious magnitude. While it is rightly con- 
ceded that private interests must be subservient to 


. the national needs, it must not and cannot be over- 


looked that unless business as a whole is permitted 
to prosper our ability to pay taxes and to subscribe 
for war bonds will be dangerously weakened. For 
any government body to rule that plants here, there 
and everywhere throughout the country must be 
closed or must go on half or quarter time would be 
an economic crime unless every possible effort were 
made to enable these plants to secure Government 
orders. 


Utilize Every Resource. 


Billions of capital invested in factory buildings, in 
machinery, in tools, ought not be forced into idle- 
ness. It has been the experience of England and 
France that by taking thought, by brainy business 
men acting with the Government, all sorts of estab- 
lishments can be utilized for the furnishing of some 
kind of war material. Like results should be attained 
here if the whole movement is handled with the skill 
and the broad-gauge consideration which the situa- 
tion demands. 

Fortunately, Washington through its fuller knowl- 
edge of business men, has come to have a high re- 
gard not merely for their ability, but for their pa- 
triotism, for their disinterested desire to let nothing 
stand in the way of the attainment of the one great 
national goal. Therefore manufacturers and other 
business men throughout the country who naturally 
are uneasy over what is in store for them should take 
comfort in the circumstance that their problems will 
be considered, not by high-handed bureaucrats of no 
business gumption, but by men of their own type, 
men who have won the places of responsibility they 
now occupy by the conspicuous success they 
achieved in handling business. 

May I add that there is little or no danger of the 
United States encountering nation-wide business de- 
pression. The two great fountain-heads of wealth 
and prosperity are our farmers and our workers. Both 
our farmers and labor are enjoying, and will continue 
to enjoy phenomenal incomes, and neither class is 
likely to be guilty of undue niggardliness in putting 
their money into circulation. Indeed, the danger in 
this country is that there will be too generous spend- 
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ing and not enough of saving for investment in Gov- 


.ernment bonds, the. sinews of war, 


The outlook is not to be pessimistically regarded. 
Sacrifices will have to be made in the field of indus- 
try and business as on the field of battle. But through 
conscientious co-operation between the Government 
and business, between capital and labor, the sacri- 
fices of our business conscripts will not be heavier 
than is called for by the Cause. The outlook now is 
that commonsense will characterize the handling of 
the whole situation. 





LIBERTY LOAN COMMITTEE 


November 20, 1917. 
My dear Mr. Forbes: 

I want to thank you for your splendid cooperation in 
our campaign of the second Liberty Loan. The work 
you did was of distinct value and you have the satisfac- 
tion of knowing that you rendered a great service to 
the Government in connection with a great war cam- 
paign which has been brought to a successful conclusion. 
I want you to know that what you did is fully recog- 
nized and deeply appreciated. 

Sincerely yours, 
GUY EMERSON 
Director of Publicity, Second Federal Reserve District. 





CONTROL ALL FINANCING 


(Continued from page 325) 


. subject every proposition to the close analysis of war 


requiremerts. 

It is increasingly manifest also that new Goverr- 
ment financing must be met out of new savings, and «ot 
out of the liquidation of existing securities or through 
withdrawal of bank deposits, which would of necessity 
cripple the business and industrial world. There can 
be no such business as “business as usual” under war 
conditions. Unnecessary expenditure or waste in any 
form under such conditions is both unpatriotic and un- 
economic, and must be eliminated if we are to exerzis: 
our best efforts to shorten the war, and its terrible de- 
struction of life and property be thus brought to tlie 
speediest possible close. The burden of war cannot b: 
a light one, and must be shared by all. 

President Wilson’s recent exhortation to financial in 
stitutions to join the Federal Reserve system has met 
with a prompt response in New York and in other lead 
ing cities. Bankers have recognized that the finances 
of our nation must be as solid as a rock, adequately and 
competently conserved. Accordingly many of the larger 
trust companies and State banks have entered the fed 
eral system. 

This, however, is only one step. The formation of 
Financial Priority Committee is another likely to be 
come of scarcely less importance. 

As President Wilson aptly said in pleading recent! 
for unity and cooperation in the winning of the war, 
“We must all think, serve and act together.” 
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GETTING THE ONE 
JOB YOU WANT 


(Continued from page 337) 


letters. to large concerns brought no 
response. All my spare change went 
for postage. I watched the help wanted 
columns and answered everything that 
looked even remotely hopeful. One re- 
turn was all I got. 


ON CHANNING’S TRAIL. 


Meanwhile, through Mr. Hart, I kept 
following up John Robert Channing. 
One day in a New York paper 1 saw 
the Williams & Whitsett people quoted. 
I sent the page to Hart. He, I later 
learned, gave it to Mr. Channing. I in- 
vented reasons once every three or four 
weeks for writing Mr. Hart. On land- 
ing a small position writing a catalogue 
for a concern I wrote to Hart to as- 
sure him though I was working, at 
least temporarily, I was still open for 
a proposition to be his assistant when 
he was ready. 

This follow-up after a few months be- 
gan to show effect. Hart began to 
really need an assistant, and since I 
had been persistently following’ up for 
the job I had first call on it. 


SUCCESS IN SIGHT. 


Finally, while still working on my 
catalogue, two other jobs having ap- 
peared in the offing and one of them 
being almost ready for acceptance, I 
got a letter from Hart asking me to 
please call Mr. Channing on the ’phone 
at the Hotel W—— and make an ap- 
pointment. I called and the appoint- 
ment was set for 5 p.m. on December 
31, 1914. I was there early, but Mr. 
Channing did not show up until after 
six, when he apologized and led me into 
his room. 

Here was my chance, after more than 
two years of following-up, to hook up 
Channing. He asked a lot of questions 
and suggested that I send to him per- 
sonally samples of my work. One re- 
mark I shall always remember: 

“Ramsay, I do not propose to dictate 
to Mr. Hart whom he shall choose for 
an assistant, but 1 do say he cannot 
pick an assistant that does not meet 
my approval.” 

Apparently I met his approval, for 
within a week I received the long-cher- 
ished offer, and in a day or two I was 
on my way to North Hillsboro to take 
up duty under the nationally-famous 
Channing. 


HARD MASTER, GOOD TEACHER. 

Since Channing is not his real name, 
I may say here that I found that John 
Robert Channing was a hard_task- 
master, but a good teacher. Others 


have criticised him on this score, but, 


I must say frankly that the time I put 
in working under him and Mr. Hart 
fitted me for bigger and better jobs. 
Certainly it was partly because of 
my training under him that I later 
landed a job paying considerably more 
and from that graduated to my pres- 
ent highly satisfactory connection. 
When a reminiscent mood strikes 
me I have to look back: at the adver- 
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them. 


more business. 


How to Succeed in Business. 

Illustrating how to arrange s business letter 
attractively. 

Getting out the day’s mail. 

Office machines. 

Business papers—up-to-date invoice forms for 
wholesalers, retailers, department stores, manu- 
facturers, making bank deposits, checks, endorse- 
ments, money orders, drafts, notes, payrolls, ex- 
change, private office bookkeeping, with 25 pic- 
tures. 

Shipping by mail, express, freight, with pic- 
tures of express calls, prepaid book, collect book, 
C.0.D. envelope, straight bill of lading, order 
bill of lading (for C.O.D.), freight arrival notices, 
freight bills, passenger traffic. 

How to fill out legal blanks, affidavits, manu- 
script covering, power of attorney, leases, agree- 
ments, law of contract. 

Filing—alphabetical, geographical, subject, fold- 
ers, transferring, card-index filing, clips, follow- 
up letter system. 


telephoning, sending telegrams and cables, codes, 
ciphers, paying taxes, collecting rents, dividends 
and interest on bonds (how to collect), insurance, 





Business Practice 
Up to Date 


_ How To Be 
A Private Secretary 


By SHERWIN CODY 


The methods of modern business have developed with such 
lightning-like rapidity that it would require a large library to cover 
IF YOU LACK THE TIME TO READ a library of books, 
or the money to pay for them, you will find condensed into one 
handy volume of 256 pages more really useful information about 
how business is done than has ever been packed into the same 
space before. The book has been written by an experienced business 
man, the greatest authority on “How to Write Letters and Advertise- 
ments that Pull,” which has helped hundreds of business men to get 
In the simple. sharp, clear style of his “Letters that 
Pull,” Mr. Cody has given the Private Secretary or Manager’s Assist- 
ant (it’s also a dandy book for the office boy) such a training course . 
as is to be had in no school in the country. 


Partial List of Contents 


Duties of a Private Secretary—meeting people, 2 


Price $1, postpaid; 80 illustrations; commercial map of U. S. 
Mone~ refunded if not satisfactory 
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using reference books, Dun and Bradstreet, ship- 
Ding guides. 


Printing—everything about type, presswork, 
binding, paper, proofreading, right up to date for 
the office person who has to give out printing or 
check up advertising layouts, etc. 

Getting a Job and Keeping It. 

Commercial geography of the United States, 
with map 14x23 inches on white bond paper, 
showing all cities over 10,000 and railroad and 
express systems (two colors). 

Principles of Success in Business—Summary of 
Sheldon’s course on Business Building, Winslow 
Taylor’s Scientific Management, Harrington Em- 
erson, etc., etc., syllabus of 33 lectures. 

Office Sal hip—System of Analysis, or 
How You Can Write Letters and Advertisements 
That Pull, with 20 familiar letters to the be- 
ginner in business on how to make written words 
sell goods. 

Looseleaf and Card Systems—the 200,000 sys- 
tems in the Library Bureau and other files con- 
densed into 18 types of all systems, fully pictured 
and described, with a series of exercises on How 
to Systematize an Office. 











tised trademark of an old advertising 
agency, “Keeping everlastingly at it 
brings success.” 

That was exactly what brought me 
my job with Channing and afterward 
still bigger things. 

If this suggestion stimulates some 
other fellow to “keep everlastingly at 
it,” I shall feel repaid for writing it 
and for. incurring the risk of appearing 
not over-modest. 


- 





The United States is now the largest 
producer of silver with 72,833,000 
‘ounces, or in other words, 42 per cent. 
of the entire world’s output, which in 
1916 was given as 172,383,000 ounces. 
In a twenty-year period, ending with 
1916, the production of this country 
increased by 14,000,000 ounces, whereas 
the appreciation in output for all other 


silver-producing countries combined 
was only a total of 1,000,000 ounces.— 
John Clausen. 

*x* * * 

Gaston, Williams & Wigmore, Inc., 
exported more automobile trucks dur- 
ing the past two years than all ship- 
pers combined. 

* * * 

Roger P. Kavanaugh, manager of the 
Fifth Avenue branch of the Metro- 
politan Trust Company has been elect- 
ed a vice-president and the board of 
directors has appointed Jacob C. 
Klinck, of Brooklyn, a trust officer. 
Clarence Klinck, formerly paying tell- 
er, has been made an assistant treas- 
urer, and Linus P. Hosmer and Irwin 
G. Jennings have been named assistant 
secretaries. 
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How America’s Business Giants 
Won Their Fortunes 


Personal Stories That Help Men in Their Race for Success, by B. C. Forbes 





\ X J OULDN'T you like to know 

how the really big men met 

and overcame the obstacles pranea, han Bs 
that confronted them? Wouldn’t Hakee. Georae, B. 
you like to have the information Bell. Alesanier Graham 
for whith they fought and strug- Davison, 11. V. 
Bled and often obtained only at Douglas, W.” 1a 
great cost? Wouldn’t you like to Du Pont, T. Coleman 
know how they made their first 
moves toward success; how they Ford, Henry 
met and developed opportunity; Pie nae oe 
how they met and overcame re- Garton Witten A. 
verses; how they got together 
money with which to do business Tleckacher, Auxust 
—so many of them started with ogy A 


Eastman, George 
Edison, Thomas A. 
Farrell, James A, 


Goethals. George W. 
Gugxenheim, Daniel 
Hammond, John Hays 





Personal, Intimate Histories of 


Simmons made St. Louis the greatest 
hardware center on earth? He put his 
personality into his business—the same 
personality that said in. reply to the 
question, “What can you do, my lad?”— 
“I can do as much as any other boy of 
my age. Where shall I hang my hat?” 
The fact is, he did more, including open- 
ing the store at 6:30 instead of 7:30 in 
the hope of catching chance customers— 
farmers who, as he knew, fose early, 
Do you know. that when George East- 
man, the Kodak man, wus beginning his 
fight for success he worked during the 
day to keep body and soul together, and 
at night conducted his experiments? Do 
you know what he did when his little 
business was on the verge of ruin—how 
he created new ficlds for the sale of his 
product? These stories are human! They 
take you behind the scenes—into the in- 
timate recesses of these men's lives and 
show you the things that you never 


Kehn. Orte FL. 
Keith, Minor C. 
Kingsley. Darwin P. 
Mict‘ormick, Cyrus 
Morgan, J. P. 
Nichola, William TL 
*atterson, John IL. 
‘erkins, George W. 
Reynolds, George M. 
Reckefeller, John D. 
Rosenwald. Julius 


Rehwab, Charles M. 
Shedd. John G, 
Simmons, EF. 

Rpever. James 
Stillman. James 
Vail. Theodore N, 
Vanderbilt, Cornelius 
Vanderlip. Frank A. 
Warburg, Paul M. 
Willvs. John N. 
Wilson, Thomas E, 
Woolworth, F. W. 











hothing—how they worked their 
way into the high places, and how 
in those high places they handle their subordinates, 
manage their affairs, invest their wealth? ; 


The Way to Success 


We all know the big names in business and finance. 
What we do not usually know is how these men achieved 
bigness—what traits in their character brought success. 
Yet this knowledge is the thing that is significant for us, 
for we are all continually asking ourselves the question, 
“How can I attain success? How can I, too, achieve big 
things? What are the necessary qualifications? What 
course must I pursue?” 

Here in most interesting story form are the answers 
to all of these questions. You get the human side of the 
men who are making America; for Mr. Forbes knows the 
fifty big men about whom he writes and he tells about 
them in an intimate and appealing way. 


What Fifty Business Giants Say 


B. C. Forbes—who has the knack of getting closer to big men 
than any other writer in America—tells in his own inimitable way 
what America’s big men told him. Mr. Forbes knows how to get 
the information his readers want—not merely what the big men 
want to say! He doesn't write biography—he writes human stories 
about the “little” incidents whieh point out the true characteris- 
tics—the real reasons back of every success described by hin. 
He tells you what these: men said—what they advised other men 
to do—how they fought and won the very struggles you are facing. 
These great men point out flaws in the average man’s life, reasons 
why the average man doesn’t succeed. But, most important of 
all, you will be made to realize that you are of the stuff that cas 
win—in a big way—if you want to. What you need is the inspira 
tion of men who—human as yourself—have achieved almost super- 
human success! 


From Obscurity to Power 


.. The trouble with most men today is that they do not 
B. C. “., Want success badly enough. Four example, can you pic- 
Forbes ™. ture a young bank clerk of today rising before day- 
Publishing ‘light, hurrying off to the bank to oil and polish 
Co., Ine., ~._ the Fai shine the brass and scrape the mud 

0 he street crossing in front of the bank 
= Be ity “. so as to make the spot the cleanest in 
alee by “town? Yet that is one of the ways that 
Please send me st once 8 “. George M. Reynolds rose from farm 
copy of “Men Who Are Making ~-.. boy to the presidency of the larg- 
America.” If satisfed after 5 days’ ~.. est bunk outside of New York 
examination; I will send you $3.00; other- ~ in the United States. “In 
wise I will return the book. ~. life, as on the farm, you 
“. Feap what you sow,” is 
NOM... cscccesccsccccccees ee “. this ee theory. 
AS Sere st » you know 
Street Address how Edward €. 


BN es cusccdscccexesece (Acc kak cad eer éapackiwas 





dreamed—never realized—and from them 
you will draw a rich fund of inspiration. 


More Fascinating Than Fiction 


No book of fiction could be as fascinating as these true, intimate 
stories of the men who age shaping the destiny of the hation—men 
whose names are on the tongues of millions. You will read this 
bo.k as ravenously as a starving man eats food. And these stories 
will nourish your brain—they will feed your intellect—they will 
enrich your mind—they will inspire you to DO instead of to 
DREAM! 

Think of John D. Rockefeller admitting that the hardest problem 
all through his career had been to obtain enough capital to do all 
the business he wanted! His first loan of $200 was granted only 
because he had gained a reputation for industry and trustworthiness. 


All the human side of these big men comes out in these storics— 
makes them delightful reading, more absorbing than fiction. “Ilow 
does it feel, Mr. Rosenwald,” someone asked the great guiding genius 
of Sears, Reebuck & Co., “to have so many people working for you?” 
“] never think of it that way,” he replied; “I always think of them 
as just working with me.” 

Then there’s the story of that austere banker, James Stillman, 
who said, “A bank’s resources should be handled as a general handles 
his soldiers,” and you see in his story why ani how he does it. 

Throughout the book, in an intensely interesting way, Mr. Forbes 
portrays the achievements of the men who are making America, in 
a way that helps you in your own efforts toward success. 


Use Free Examination Coupon 


This coupon entitles you to examine “Men Who Are 
Making America,” with greater convenience than if you 
came to our office personally. Fill it in or write on your 
business letterhead and mail promptly. Send no moncy. 
We take the risk. 


Send No Money 


These fifty amazing stories—in book form—500 pages—will be 
sent to anyone on receipt of the coupon below. If you are dissatisiied 
after reading the book for a week return it. But if you decide to 
keep the book—as we are sure you will—send us $3.00. 


You can do no better homage to your own future than to read 
*“Men-Who Are Making America.” It is a book you will enjoy 
having in your library for inspiration always. It is handsomely 
bound in blue cloth covers, with gold decorations. The book is six 
inches by nine inches and contains 500 pages—450 pages of text 
and 50 full-page illustrations. If in its 500 pages you get but one idea 
to help you—but one inspiration to success—you will be repaid a 
hundredfold or a thousandfold for having purchased the book. Yet 
there is no reason why you cannot get help from every page. Mail 
the coupon or a letter today. Address 


B. C. FORBES PUBLISHING CO., Inc. 


(Publishers Forbes Magazine) 


Suite 317 120 Broadway New York City 
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BUSINESS, FINANCIAL FORECAST 


Business Men Must Put on Thinking Caps— 
\ Changes Pending—lInvestments Cheap 


By B. C. FORBES 


[he major industries, steel, copper, 
textiles, coal, etc., continue prosper- 
ous, while American farmers and 
American labor are also enjoying 
boom times. 

But war conditions are beginning 
to tell upon many different lines of 
business not directly related to sup- 
plying materials for the Government. 
There have not been many serious 
complaints about the retail holiday 
trade, but the prospects are that the 
mercantile world will run into quieter 
times after the new year. 

The process of readjustment from a 
peace to a war basis probably will 
become more pronounced as_ time 
passes. The Government is very much 
in earnest in devising ways and means 
to speed up production of war sup- 
plies and is not oversensitive concern- 
ing what may thus be entailed upon 
businesses classed as non-essential. A 
special article on this subject appears 
elsewhere in this issue. 


MIXED CONDITIONS. 


The prospects are that America 
will continue to enjoy a boom, but a 
boom of a distinctly war variety. 
Makers and sellers of luxuries are 
little likely to participate. The ordi- 
nary run of stores may also find busi- 
ness quieter next year. Greater and 
still greater pressure will be brought 
to bear upon the people to economize 
and to invest savings in Government 
loan ; 

At the same time all industries 
identified with the production of war 
supplies will almost certainly expand. 
Wages will doubtless continue high, 
but my opinion is that the apex has 
been about reached. Now that fixing 
of prices is steadily becoming more of 
a factor in keeping commodities on a 
reasonable level, the necessity for 
higher and still higher pay for mak- 
ers may diminish. It may even be that 
the United States Government will 


follow the example set long ago by 
Britain; there employers -were for- 
bidden by law to entice men away 


from any plant by offering higher 
wages, : 


WATCH WASHINGTON. 


Every business man should investi- 
gate and consider most carefully the 
outlook for his particular line of in- 


dustry. What has happened to simi- 
lar enterprises in England and in 
France will, afford a valuable clue as 


to what may possibly happen here. | 


Then he should endeavor to ascertain 
what Washington is doing and what 
it pr poses to do regarding matters 
affecting his business. He should 
spare no effort to find out whether 
he can secure war orders, whether his 
establishment can. be altered so as 
to do work for the Government or 


whether the future will bring a cur- 
tailment of his activities. The raw 
material situation should receive par- 
ticular attention. 

The regulation of imports, of which 
notice has already been given, is likely 
to be carried to rather drastic lengths. 
As our army increases abroad more 
and more of our exports must go to 
sustain and equip it. It can be ac- 
cepted as certain that any material 
decline in our sales of merchandise to 
other countries will be accompanied by 
a similar check upon our purchases 
abroad. The Government is opposed 
to heavy purchases overseas which 
would have to be settled by the re- 
mittance of actual cash. 

In short, there never was greater 
need for our business men putting on 
their thinking caps. Those who fail 
to exercise discernment and foresight 
are apt to find themselves in an un- 
comfortable position by and by. On 
the other hand alert, farseeing, ener- 
getic men of affairs are likely to profit 
handsomely in these days of swiftly- 
changing conditions and new oppor- 
tunities. 


TIMELY INVESTMENTS. 


Investment markets, after their spell 
of acuté nervousness, are regaining 
their senses. 

Notwithstanding very real business 
uncertainties lying ahead, notwith- 
standing impending borrowing by the 
Government on a gigantic scale, not- 
withstanding railroad congestion, not- 
withstanding, also, labor’s attitude, it 
can be said without hesitation that 
many stocks and bonds are now sell- 
ing at unreasonably low prices and 
that those who have money available 
for investment should begin to make 
purchases at these levels. 

Those who want chiefly a high re- 
turn on their money should give seri- 
ous attention to preferred issues, bath 
railroad and industrial, particularly 
the latter. Selections can be made 
yielding as much as 6% to 7% or even 
8 per cent. without undue risk. 

Those who have an eye mainly on 
the prospect of appreciation in market 
value can find a wide variety of prom- 
ising stocks in the list of industrial 
common shareg. - Purchases can be 
made which yield more than the in- 
terest rate on money, so that the cost 
of carrying such stocks would not be 
a factor. In this connection. prudent 
investors will lean toward issues 
which would not be hurt by peace, as 
the indications are that the so-called 
war stocks have seen their best days 
in so far as concerns profits available 
for distribution to stockholders—the 
war taxes, it should be remembered, 
must be reckoned with hereafter. 

On another page will be found an 
article enumerating bargains in bonds. 


Investment 
Booklets 


The Bond Messenger 


The Investor’s A. B.C. 
on Bonds and Their Terms 


The Advisory Function 
of a 
Modern Bond House 
“* For gratuitous discribution. 


LIGGETT & DREXEL 
MEMBERS NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 


INVESTMENT BONDS 


61 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
BOSTON PHILADELPHIA BUFFALO 





as.H.dones g © 
MUNICIPAL RAILROAD»# 
CORPORATION BONDS 
20 Broad STREET ~ New YorK, 
PHONE RECI@R 9140—CASLE ADDRESS “OR ENi MENT” 
List F gives current offerings. 





United States Rubber 


Analysis Sent Free on Request 


J.S. BACHE & CO. 


42 BROADWAY NEW YORK 











The Real Estate Educator 
By F. M. PAYNE—New Edition 


A book for hustling Real Estate 
boosters, promoters, town builders 
and every man who owns, sells, 
rents or leases real estate of any 
kind. ‘‘Don’ts’” in feal " Estate 
* Pointers.”” Specific Leval Forms, 
&c., &e. 

i The New {916 Edition contains 
The Torrens System of Registra- 
tlon, Available U. S. Lands for 
Homesteads. The A. B. C.’s of 
Realty. 

Workmen's Compensation Act, In- 
come Tax Law, Employers Liabil- 
ity Act, Statute of Frauds. How to 





Sell Real Estate, How to Become 
a Notary Public or Commissioner 
of Deeds, and other Useful in- 
* formation. 


This book is an inspiration to the 
indifferent and a stimulus to the 
ambitious. Apart from the axent. 
Operator or contractor, there is much 

to be found in its contents that will prove of 
great value to all who wish to be posted on Valua- 
tion, Contracts. Mortgages, Leases. Evictions, etc. 
The cost might be saved many times over in one 
transaction. 


Cloth, 246 Pages. 


Price $1.00 Postpaid. 
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120 Broadway, New York 





Maurice D. Barry has been elected 
a Director of the First Mortgage 
Guarantee Company of New York. 

* * * 

Maurice F. Bayard, Treasurer of the 
Indiana Trust Company of Indianap- 
oils, has been elected Treasurer of the 
Scandinavian Trust Company. 


* * * 

J. E. Allen has resigned from Mer- 
rill, Lynch & Co., to undertake the 
sale of War Savings certificates and 
other Governmen: loans. 
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INVESTORS’ 


OPPORTUNITIES 


Bargains in Railroad Bonds at Current Prices—Silver 
Lining Appearing 


The market in high grade and mid- 
dle grade railroad bonds from a pure- 
ly technical standpoint offers attrac- 
tive speculative possibilities, and, also, 
opportunities for the bargain hunter, 
such as have not been presented in 
more than a decade. 

Let us first paint the gloomy side of 
the picture and be done with that. 
The railroads are asking for an in- 
crease in freight rates and it is gen- 
erally agreed they need it and will get 
it. Whatever they may be granted, 
however, will be largely taken away 
from them by the rising tendency of 
sommodities which the roads consume 
and the desire of labor to lose no 
chance to force up its wages. 

The collective efforts of labor to 
raise wages just at this time may not 
be popular. Individually, however, the 
laborer has the popular sympathy, for 
the minority of the people of this coun- 
try are capitalists and the majority are 
laborers. Everyone knows how the 
cost of food and fuel and clothing has 
risen. Consequently, when the rail- 
road brotherhoods demand more 
wages, as they are preparing to do, 
the odds will be better than even in 
their favor. 


ROADS LOSE CONFIDENCE. 


We have the authority of our lead- 
ing bankers and keenest railroad men 
that the railroads need more than 
mere increases in freight rates to re- 
store the confidence of the public in 
railroad securities as investments. 
The illness is more fundamental, it is 
more deep-seated. 

There are three avenues open to the 
railroads now. The first is the hope of 
a new act to regulate commerce which 
will encourage railroad expansion, de- 
velopment and growth and do away 
with all the many regulations which 
are surely but slowly strangling the 
roads into physical and financial ruin. 

What this new act should embrace 
has been widely discussed in the pub- 
lic prints and in privately published 
brochures. But it will not be out of 
place to sketch the idea briefly. 

The act would district the railroads 
into groups similar to the grouping 
of the banks under the federal reserve 
system. The Interstate Commerce 
Commission would be enlarged to a 
number competent to handle thor- 
oughly the important work it is ex- 
pected to handle and which cannot now 
be done because of the physical lim- 
itations of human activities. A com- 
missioner would be in charge of each 
district and there would be created 
courts of commerce to handle appeals 
from the various commissioners’ deci- 





By LOCKWOOD BARR 


sions, appeals from these courts to go 
directly to the Supreme Court instead 
of following the present tortuous 
routes. 


END STATE COMMISSIONS. 


Under this act the authority of the 
various state commissions over the 
railroads would be abolished. That 
would be a relief of no slight measure. 
It would mean the saving of millions 
of dollars. The matter of taxation 
would be handled directly by the Fed- 
eral government and apportioned back 
to the various states. That would 
mean large financial relief. 

The roads under the new act would 
be allowed to co-operate and do the 
very things the Government is now 
forcing them to do in order to become 
efficient in national defense. Incident- 
ally, many of these things the Supreme 
Court not so long ago declared illegal 
under the Sherman anti-trust act. The 
tendency of these war times is toward 
combination, for in unity there is 
strength—also elimination of waste of 
human effort, duplications of facilities 
of transportation; in other words, effi- 
ciency. 

The second avenue opened to the 
roads is Government ownership, and 
that we may be delivered from that 
catastrophe is the earnest prayer of 
every sound thinker on this subject. 
Nevertheless, there are worse things 
which might happen to the country 
and the railroads. 

The third avenue is physical ruin 
through lack of earning power and 
capital funds necessary to maintain 
and improve plant and equipment; and 
financial ruin through destruction of 
credit which such a condition of phys- 
ical property makes impossible of es- 
cape. The sequence is receivership. 

What a commentary upon the Ameri- 
can people! Receivership, financial 
ruin, and physical disability of the rail- 
roads in this the greatest crisis the 
world has ever witnessed—hardening 
of the arteries through which must 
flow our lifeblood, our commerce. 


ADVANCE CREDIT TO ROADS. 


As a compromise—it cannot be 
looked upon in any other light—as an 
escape from receivership and an es- 
cape from Government ownership, the 
idea is gaining momentum that the 
Government should advance the rail- 
road credit to the extent of immediate 
needs for extensions, improvements, 
freight cars, to meet maturing obliga- 
tions, etc. through an increase in 
freight rates to create sufficient earn- 
ing power for the present outstanding 
securities so as to help to restore the 


faith of the investing public. But such 
relief can only be temporary if we are 
facing a long war. And we are facing 
a long war. 

The flood gates of selling were 
opened when big investors had time 
to digest and comprehend the war ex- 
cess profits tax law. That law as it 
stands is a penalty upon production 
when what was imperative was con- 
structive legislation which would have 
put a premium on productien. Wha 
was needed was a revenue producin 
bill which would have produced more 
money as production increased, bu 
as production increased the tax per 
unit of production should have been 
automatically decreased, not increased 
as under the present act. 

Conscription of capital was a nice 
round mouthful which fitted admirably 
into the scheme of thinking of some of 
the politicians who were masters of 
Congress. However, they are now 
learning that such a plan is impossible 
of attainment. Railroad _ securities 
have for years been the chief medium 
of investment of our wealthy. But for 
conditions peculiar to themselves they 
had been declining in price because 
big institutions which had been their 
chief purchasers ceased being buyers 
because of tendencies which they fore- 
saw would bring the properties to dis- 
credit. The flood of selling of other 
securities which followed the passage 
of the excess profits tax bill only ag- 
gravated the troubles of railroad se- 
curities which even then were quite 
acute. That selling found no army of 
little buyers willing to produce tle 
cash to give to the capitalists in ex- 
change for their securities—the evi- 
dence of wealth which the government 
was determined to conscript under the 
excess profits tax bill. The failure of 
the intent of that bill is being wriftcn 
in dollars and cents in terms of the 
prices of high grade investment issues. 


LIBERTY BONDS COMPETE. 


To add to this conditio , the Gov- 
ernment came into competition wit 
corporations for capital by offerin 
Liberty Bonds. The first. issue beit 
tax-exempt invited liquidation of ‘ 
vestments in order to realize furl: 
with which to buy bonds. Then cam 
the second issue bearing 4% but 10 
exempt, and, facing the drive made to 
sell securities held and the competi‘: 
of that liberal rate, the prices of 
long-seasoned bonds declined to = 
low levels and correspondingly 
yield basis, 

Enough of the dark side. Here «re 
some of the angles to the bright si(e: 


(Continued on page 357.) 
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There is a movement on foot to 
change that onerous tax bill so that 
there will be a premium on production. 
Such a move when started in earnest 
; going to reverse the present trend 
§ the market in high grade securities. 
The railroad securities will be benefit- 
ed in sympathy, if not directly. 

There is a decided change of heart 

favor of the railroads. The rum- 
blings coming from high authorities 
ndicate that there must be fire where 
re is so much smoke. This nation 
the gravest crisis of its history can- 
allow its railroads to perish any 

re than it should send its sons to 
battle without the sinews of war—and 
thout the railroads the sinews could 

t be forthcoming to supply that mil- 

n which are on their way to make 

world safe for democracy. 

f ever there was a time when the 

lroads were essential to the public 

lfare, that time is now. If ever 
re was a time when the railroads 
re essential to the plans of the Ad- 
ninistration, that time is now. If ever 
there was a time when the railroads 
needed the confidence of the public 
the Administration, that time is 
v. And what is more, each of the 
hree sides of this triangle realizes 
how essential each component part is 
to the whole. 
That is the real basis for hops. 


BARGAIN HUNTERS PROSPER. 


So with these factors at work there 
has seldom been such a favorable tech- 


nical position in the bond market. For 
the bargain hunter there never was 
such a day. He may see prices go 
lower and live to reproach himself 
that he bought too soon, but that is the 
risk he takes. Few speculators and 
few investors are ever able to get the 
last eighth. 

There are many axioms which have 
been the foundation upon which the 
conservative bond men have built the 
philosophy of their sound business 
principles. The keystone in that arch 
of axioms was that high yield and high 
degree of safety were incompatible, 
that the high yield was a fair index 
of the degree of risk inherent in an 
issue of bonds. These two rules have 
found no exception—no exceptions un- 
til now. The debacle of war has torn 
out the foundation of the arch. 

Now bonds legal for savings banks 
and trust funds may be bought at 
prices which yield 5% and more. High 
grade railroad bonds of perhaps a 
shade less desirability than this group 
of legals may be bought at prices yield- 
ing from 54% up to 8%. These are 
bargains unless financial conditions 
are to grow worse month after month 
as war continues and the point is 
reached where no security is safe to 
own. 

Some illustrations of the bargains 
in the bond market are set forth in 
the two little tabulations appended. 
The yield basis alone is given in order 
to emphasize the cheapness and pre- 
vent the price from confusing the eye. 





HIGH-GRADE RAILROAD BONDS. 
Mostly legal for investment of funds of savings banks and trustees. 


Designation 
of Issue. 


Name of Railroad. 


Norfolk & Western 
Union Pacific 
Northern 
N i Pacific 
te hison 


S$ Southern Pacific . 
Y. Central 


L. & N. 
|. Central 
Southern Railway 


Ill. Central (So. Lanes PR lone cbsti ti haxs wet 
& 
Atl. Coast Line (L. & N. coll. tr.)...........2.- 


Atchison 


Missouri Pacific (Iron Mt.) 

Southern Pacific 

Gt. Northern (Cc. B. & Q. coll. 
& 


Chicago & North Western 
Sc Southern Pacific 


First Ref. 
Prior lien 


...First ref. 
Ref. & Mtg. 


The middle-grade railroad bonds, some of which are legal for savings banks, but a 
of which have been in normal times considered good investment issues : 
MR Te Aer SS a eye 


Convert. 
WE: sweeties. 
$1. b> e eceabie o bbet + 0es\s bee Ref. & Gen. 
.-Currency debt 
Convert. 
Convert. 


Approx. 
Yield at 
Current Price. 
Per cent. 


4.59 
4.72 


Interest 
Rate. 
Per cent. 


Date 
Maturity. 


1996 


ode 
oO 
tN 


ANAM 
SSSERSRE 


2013 


~ 
= 


1963 
1955 
1994 


1963 
1995 
1952 


He He OC OF OU He OF St OF 
APASHASAMAM 
SRSESRESTEESS 


1 





PERSONALS 


William Webster, for twenty years 
a member of the London Stock Ex- 
change, and a partner in the firm of 
Heseltine Powell & Company, is now 
associated with the Stock Exchange 
firm of Thomas M. McKee & Company. 

* *k * 

Oscar F. Cooper has been elected 
president of the New York. County 
National Bank to succeed the late 


Frank L. Leland. Mr. Cooper received 


his first bank training with the Guar- 
anty Trust Company. 
* * * 

Herbert M. Solomon and his brother, 
Arthur L. Solomon, have opened brok- 
erage offices at 30 Broad street under 
the name of Herbert M. Solomon & 
Brother. 

* * * 

Genius can never despise labor.— 

Abel Stevens. 





StocKs*: ‘Bonds! 
‘ODD LOTS 


Ten features of our 
PARTIAL PAYMENT PLAN 


You can buy 5 shares or more. 

You can buy $100, $500 and $1,000 bonds. 
Small initial payment. 

Convenient monthly payments. 


Stock dividends and bond interest credited 
to your account. 


You may sell your securities at any time. 
You may make complete payment at any 
time. 


Practically any stock or bond listed on the 
New York Stock Exchange can be purchased 
on this plan. 

9. This plan enables you to widely diversify 
your investment. 


10. All readily marketable securities. 





This plan is fully explained in our 
Booklet 33B sent on request 








Shieldon.Dawson. Lyf, 


& Company 
Members New York Stock Exchange 


42 Broadway New York 

















MEET THE 
High Cost of Living 
with 
Larger Income 
6%—T4 % 
On Public Utility Bonds 
Liberty Loan Bonds 


accepted as cash 
Send for List F. 12 


EF Gombs & G 


Incorporated 


120 Broadway, New York 

















Business men, bankers and holders of 
American and foreign securities must 
keep informed, in these unusual times, 
on the meaning of the great day-to-day 
events as they affect the commercial 
and financial situation. 


THE BACHE REVIEW 


Presents clear, condensed and unpreju- 
diced opinions on these subjects each 
week. 


Send for it. Also list of suggestions for investment. 
J. S. BACHE & CO. 
Members New York Stock Exchange 
42 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 








First Postal Savings Quarterly 


December 22nd, containing a poqrecentative 
ble to we hey mg 
d original features. Copy 
offer ““F.M.” is obtain- 
able by writing to The 








Publication Office, 29 Broadway, New York 





We are confirmed in our belief that 
the American consumption of cotton 
for the current season will be at least 
five per cent. under that of last year 
and are rather inclined to expect that 
the decrease will be larger—Journal 
of Commerce. 








How To Do 


Business 
By Letter 


By SHERWIN CODY 


This is the most complete and practically 
helpful manual of how business is done to- 
day in modern business offices, infused 
throughcut with the spirit of modern ad- 
vertising appeal that Brings Dollars to the 
Desk. 

Sherwin Cody, the author, is America’s 
first and best-known authority on “How 
to Write Letters and Advertisements That 
Pull,” “How to Deal with Human Nature 
in Business,” “How to Use Words so as to 
Make People Do Things.” 


The book contains 125 Model Letters of 
all kinds, from applications for positions 
to Letters That Have Really Pulled Busi- 
ness. Poor letters are criticised in detail 
and rewritten as model letters. The stu- 
dent is shown how to talk in a letter, how 
to soothe angry customers, how to cullect 
money, how to. solicit business, how to 
write advertisements and social and of- 
ficial forms. Netes under the letters call 
attention to hundreds of points never gath- 
ered in any other book. 


The “Minimum Essentials of Punctua- 
tion” helped the foreign manager of 
Armour’s to get the practical elements of 
this subject and the “knack of doing it” 
in only five stiff lessons. 

The “Minimum Essentials of Correct 
English” (Grammar) give the right form 
and the wrong form, with hundreds of 
illustrations. 


CONTENTS 


Using Words so as to When to Write a Long 
Make People Do Things Letter and When to 


j S 
How to Begin a Business , Write a Short 
Letter Answering Inquiries 


Colloquialisms and Slang 
Complaint Letters 
Condensation 


How to Close a Business 
Letter 








Body of the Letter 
Applying for a Position 
Sending Money by Mail 
Ordering Goods 
“Hurry-Up” Letters 
How Money Is Collected 
Letters to Ladies 
Professional Letters 
How to Acquire an Easy 
Style in Letter Writing 
Two Kinds of Letters— 
Buying and Selling 


Follow-Up Letters 
Salesmanship in Letters 
and Advertisements 


Customs and Regulations 
of the Post Office 


Social and Official Forms 

SHORT COURSE IN 
ENGLISH: 

Minimum [Essentials of 
Punctuation 
Minimum Essentials of 
Grammar 


Strong cloth binding, 240 pages. 
Pin a dollar bill to your card or letterhead 
and mail at our risk to 


FORBES MAGAZINE 
120 Broadway, New York City 
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STOCK MARKET OUTLOOK 


Hurtful Speculation Curbed—Many Stocks Cheap 
—Basic Factors Sound 


By CLEMENT B. ASBURY. 


Stocks, speculative industrials par- 
ticularly, are a purchase. 

November prices marked the low 
level of the year for the majority of 
the listed shares. The comparative 
firmness, with the restricted trading 
which characterizes present dealings, 
might be termed normal even in these 
abnormal times. 

From the day (November 5th) that 
J. Pierpont Morgan walked across the 
street from his office to the Stock Ex- 
change and held a conference with the 
officials, a pronounced change took 
place in the character of the trading. 
The governors of the Stock Exchange 
developed a spinal column, and insisted 
that their fellow-members disclose the 
character of the short selling and the 
names of their customers. The effect 
was salutary, and it has hardly been 
necessary for the committee to open 
the sealed envelopes containing the 
customers’ names that are submitted 
daily. The fear of. publicity has 
effectively checked operations, and 
while a few continue to hammer prices, 
they are careful to employ fictitious 
names, as Stock Exchange members 
cannot afford to lend their services at 
the risk of losing their privileges. 

Leopards do not change their spots 
overnight, and no one who is familiar 
with the inside of Wall Street’s 
methods imagines that the bears have 
lost their cunning. It is a habit for 
them to sleep after a big feast. 


REPORT DAILY TRANSACTIONS. 


As the very existence of the Stock 
Exchange hangs upon good behavior 
at this time, additional restrictions 
have been placed upon trading, and 
details of every transaction must now 
be furnished daily, including the 
amount of stamp taxes on the day’s 
work. 

Never has speculation been so ef- 
fectively controlled. This is neither 
the time nor the place for the encour- 
agement of gambling in security values, 
however unwelcome this fact may be 
for the professionals. As the specu- 
lator is crowded out of the market 
place the real buyers and sellers of 
stocks will find a steadier trend in 
quotations. 

Patience is the handmaiden of sound 
judgment. This quiet period of fluctu- 
ations, which may be expected to con- 
tinue for a time, will give the public 
further opportunities to pick up shares 
with dividend returns pnequalled. That 
is, if faith in the country is equivalent 
to belief in the soundness of its indus- 
tries. 

“More transportation, more ships, 
more cars” is the modern version of 
King Richard’s cry, “My kingdom for 
a horse.” In the multitude of council 
at Washington there is much con- 
fusion about the ownership and the 


control of the railroads. Let stock- 
holders take heart. Every thinking 
man knows today that the trunk lines 
must be maintained. While we are 
building more ships in twelve months 
than were ever built in the whole 
world in any rrevious year, the dupli- 
cation of our railroad system could not 
be accomplished in a decade. 

There is little danger of the Govern- 
ment taking the management of the 
roads from the operators. If there were 
no other problems, the handling of 
such an intricate question would be too 
much for the uninitiated. 


SHIPPING SHARES LOSE VALUE. 


Transportation by water is another 
story, and here the outlook is less 
favorable for the holder of shipping 


“shares. Government-owned and Govy- 


ernment-manned boats will fill our 
ports within a few months, and how 
privately-owned lines will fare after 
the war is a vexed question that only 
time can solve. 

Out of the ground comes our wealth. 
Iron, copper, coal, oil and silver are all 
in unusual demand. Steel stocks main- 
tained their position as leaders in the 
public eye. United States Steel com- 
mon, Bethlehem Steel issues, Lacka- 
wanna Steel and Republic Steel com- 
mon are unusually promising. Large 
earnings are probable for a long time 
to come, and fat dividends should con- 
tinue to fall into the pockets of the 
stockholders. 

Copper issues may soon reflect the 
demands for 1918 production. Every 
pound that can be mined and smelted 
will find a ready market, for the 
scarcity of labor has limited the de- 
velopment of new fields. Anaconda 
and Inspiration are neck-and-neck in 
this class. Anaconda is also a large 
producer of silver, and would benefit 
if the miners gain their point and get 
a dollar an ounce for the white metal, 
which they claim is their due owing to 
the present high cost of mining. - 


MOTORS GROW STRONGER. 


In the automobile shares Maxwell 
motor first preferred is a good se- 
lection. 

St. Paul preferred and Atchison are 
selling at tempting: figures. Probably 
too little attention has been paid to 
the railroad bargain list. 

Wall street prices anticipate, and th: 
recent decline will probably be found 
to have discounted the curtailment in 
general business now going on. 

The laws of action and reaction do 
not long remain out of kilter, and a 
substantial upturn in security prices is 
overdue. 

Real peace news would be an excel- 
lent excuse for optimism, which might 
find expression in a renewal of specu- 
lation and a sharp upturn in prices. 
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WALL STREET 
‘POINTERS. 


Options, or puts and calls, as they 
are more,familiarly termed, form a 
fascinating medium of stock. specula- 
tion, offering odds on fluctuations 
closely resembling bets on the races. 
These options, or privileges, are noth- 
ing short of a wager on fluctuations 
that run froin two days: to thirty days. 
In more, normal. times they are some- 
times written for two or three months. 

Several years ago the business grew 
to great proportions in, London, and 
became a.regular branch of the ‘stock- 
broker’s .business. 
the business has fallen into narrow 
ruts and few men are found who will 
“write” privileges. The. Stock: Ex- 
change does not officially: recognize 
this form of dealings, but members are 
permitted to endorse the papers, and 
this gives them a trading value. Many 
stock houses will deal against them 
without additional margin. 

Puts or calls usually run for thirty 
days from the date of issue and sell 
for about $125 per 100 shares. This 
gives a trader an opportunity to limit 
his loss to the purchase price without 
further risk, a desirable feature in 
war times. 

A “call” is an option which gives the 
buyer the right to demand within the 
prescribed time stock at the prices 
designated. A “put” is just the re- 
verse, the buyer of this option hold- 
ing the right to deliver at a price 
designated at any time within the life 
of the paper. About seven out of 
every ten papers lapse without being 
exercised by the buyer. It is the time 
limit that makes the writings of privi- 
leges profitable, for it must be remem- 
bered that the seller of the privilege 
deals when and as he wishes. 

Occasionally, fairly large sums of 
money are made in this form of trad- 
ing. About four weeks ago B. H., 
well known for his good judgment on 
options, bought a put on 100 shares 
of General Motor at 82, good for 
thirty days, for $150. The following 
day he bought 100 shares at 82 in the 
market, using his put as a protection, 
and sold the stock before the close on 
the same day at 8634. It declined in 
a few days and he repurchased at 83%, 
selling out at 934%; rebought again at 
81 and sold it at 83. Favored by a 
sudden fall in prices he was able to 
repurchase at 75. This transaction 
he closed out at 89. There were two 
or three smaller trades in the interim 
and the net result was a profit of 
$3,300 on his original risk of 150. This, 
of course, is exceptional, and the man 
who bought the option had long ex- 
perience in trading against privileges. 
When the paper expired the price. of 
the stock was above the “put” price. 
Therefore the original maker did not 
have to pay any proportion of the 
buyer’s gains, sq both the seller of 
the option and the pruchaser suc- 
ceeded in making money in this par- 
ticular instance. 





William Shepperd, formeriy of Cran- 
dell, Shepperd & Company, is now with 
the National City Company. 
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Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
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Cleveland, O. 
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Tax Examp les 


Showing how law is ae 
Our Federal Tax Department, under ‘the supervision 
of experts, has prepared a pamphlet of examples show- 
ing how the provisions of the Income Tax Law are 


These examples will furnish 

and corporations with a practical ore knowledge. 

_ of the application of the Law. a Hie pe 
A copy of this pamphlet, MF-146, will be furnished upon request. 


The National City Company 


National City Bank Building, New York 


CORRESPONDENT OFFICES 


Albany, N. Y¥. 
Busters, x. Y, 








individuals, partnerships 


Detroit, Mich. Denver, Colo. 
Minneapolis, Minn. San Francisco, Cal. 
Chicago. Ul. Los Angeles, Cab 
St.. Louls, Mo. 
Kansas. City, Mo, 

London, E. C., 2, England 














This magazine enjoys the con- 
fidence of its readers in very 
gratifying measure. One conse- 
quence is that it is swamped 
with requests for specific advice 
on what securities to buy, 
whether to sell issues owned, 
how to invest funds on hand so 
as to produce, with safety, a 
rate of income demanded by the 
present high cost of living. 


To merit and retain this confi- 
dence of our readers it is essen- 
tial that we give only the best 
and most mature advice possible 
and that no recommendations 
be made without the most thor- 
ough investigation. Offhand, su- 
perficial advice is apt to prove 
costly to those who receive it and 
act upon it. The only way 





Expert Guidance for Investors 


Investors’ Service, Forbes Magazine, 120 Broadway, New York 


FORBES MAGAZINE can hope 
to do justice to itself and to its 
clients is to make a charge for 
its services. Advice that is worth 
having is worth paying for— 
“something for nothing” doesn’t 
usually- work out satisfactorily. 


A fee of $5 will be charged for 
this service. Investors - desiring 
expert guidance must accompany 
their inquiries with a remittance 
for this amount, addressed to 
“Investors’ Service, Forbes Mag- 
azine, Equitable Building, New 
York City.” 


All inquiries will be treated 
confidentially and replies in each 
case given by mail, although ex- 
tracts may be printed from re- 
plies of general interest. 








Wall Street is going into winter 
quarters—not the Wall Street of: the 
eleven hundred members of the Stock 
Exchange or the handful of men who 
are bank presidents, but the Wall 
Street of the thousands of clerks and 
employees who feel the pinch of hard 
times and see no way to combat the 
tyranny of rising expenses except by 
the practice of rigid economy. Few 
have received any increase in pay dur- 
ing the last year. Probably fifty per 
cent. of the men are too old to be 
drafted and are too firmly set in a 
groove that is bounded by family ties 
and limited opportunities to better 
themselves. 

In former years the Christmas sea- 
son means much to them, for in good 
times they could count on a Christmas 
bonus running from 5% to 100% of 


their salary. Now, with increasing 
taxes and the higher cost of living, 
and the almost complete standstill in 
business, it is daily growing plainer 
that Santa Claus will not bring a 
Christmas bonus to clean up deficits 
and start them even for the New Year, 

Thrift, conservation, liberality in re- 
lief work and economy are smooth 
terms until they become intimate, 
when the edge of facts becomes as 
rough as a file. 

To the thousands who go to Wall 
Street daily for their bread and butter, 
as clerks and employees, this impend- 
ing dearth of Christmas bonuses is 
not tempered by the scarcity of fuel, 
the high price of food and the ab- 
sence of sugar. 

A certain rich man whose income 
mounts to large figures finds that 
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taxes.. will absorb 75%. of his ‘profits. 
The clerk with a family who lived, as 
they thought, within the man’s com- 
pensation, will end the year in debt. 
But this is war, and these are some of 
its unavoidable hardships. 

* * 


Fairly fat, fully forty, quite bald, 
rosy cheeked, crusty and a bachelor, 
he is of a class that lives on their in- 
comes, with business connections 
somewhere uptown. His long connec- 
tions as client in an old-established 
broker’s office entitles him to a roll- 
topped desk that he sometimes occu- 
pies. when not reading the news 
ticker or watching the tape. The front 
office was somewhat taken aback 
when, adopting the prevailing fashion, 
he hung a service flag, with fourteen 
stars, “over the top” of his desk. 

Bombarded with queries about his 
family or relatives, he shot back: 
“That’s my Service Flag. Those stars 
represent the margin calls I have re- 
ceived since this country went to 
war.” 

“There’s no room for more stars,” 
some one remarked. “Right,” he re- 
plied. “I have no more wealth to be 
conscripted or credit to volunteer for 
speculators.” 


CURRENT OPINION 


The day of the bank dignitary has 
gone—one of the evidences of a greater 
democracy in the banking world. A 
new interpretation has been placed 
upon the term “dignity.” “Efficient 
Service” is the new definition for dig- 
nity, and financial advertising is the 
arent of efficient service—W. R. 

orehouse. 





* * 

It is my opinion that future com- 
merce between the different nations 
will be largely controlled by the 
several governments and not by 
bankers for a considerable period after 


peace has been ushered in—Max May. 
* * * 


Combine with American genius for 
invention and discovery the spirit of 
scientific research; bring the indus- 
tries and the great technical schools 
into closer touch; assist the technical 
schools in making their course more 
valuable and practical, and inside of 
ten years America will be furnishing 
drugs, dyestuffs and chemicals in all 
markets of the world.—W. S. Kies. 
* 


With regard to the responsibility 

and standard of the firm with which he 
‘is dealing, the investor can hardly be 
too careful. Where he is located at a 
distance from any investment center 
it may not be altogether easy for him 
to get the definite information he 
wants, but until he has got it and 
feels absolutely assured as to its re- 
liability he will do well not to commit 
himself. The reliability of the house 
with which the investor is dealing 
is his greatest safeguard—Franklin 
Escher. 
* * * 

Material wealth is not the ultima 
thule of our ambitions; the higher 
refinement of life is what we are now 
seeking to maintain. against the 
ravages. of the unprincipled horde that 
has been let loose upon the world at 
large—John E. Gardin. 

(Continved on page 362.) 
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Income Taxes and the Average | Man 


The income tax schedule with the possibilities of maximum 
war imposts does not affect to any great degree the average 
man with from $5,000 to $25,000 to invest. 


What he will have to puy in income tax is small compared with what 
he has saved in buying now instead of before this country became 
involved in the war. 


Current liquidation comes from heavily taxed big investors. 

Lightly taxed small investors have open to them remark- 
able income opportunities. 

Our Investment Department has drawn up diversified sug- 
gestions for investment which may be made the basis either 
of outright purchase or on the Partial Payment Plan with 
monthly installments from $5 up. 


Call on Our Investment Department, or 
Send for Lists M-67 and T-67. 


John Muir & (0. 
Odd Lots 


Main Office, 61 Broadway, New York 
New York, N. Y. Brooklyn, N. Y. Newark, N. J. 
Bridgeport, Conn. New Haven, Conn. 
Members New York Stock Exchange 











Helpful Information 
for Investors 


The Best Thought in Wall Street is contained in hundred of analyses of different securities, articles on 
the financial situation, and reports of general interest to i ified and reviewed in the 


INVESTORS’ 
BOOK OF BOOKLETS 


Sample Copy Free 





Are you interested in any of the following? 


Below are a few of the publications recently issued by leading financial houses. We will have any of 
these or others which you may wish forwarded to you Free of Cost. 


INDUSTRIALS RAILROADS 


General Electric Chesapeake & Ohio 
Carwen Steel Tool Co. Seaboard Air Line 
Pullman Co. Wabash 

U. S. Rubber Co. Reading Co. 
Missouri Pacific 


% Cumulative Pref. Railroad Stock 
PUBLIC UTILITIES Duluth, South Shore & Atlantic Railway 
Regulation of Public Utilities Southern Railway 
Cities Service Co 


Bonds Safeguarded by Necessities 
Back of the Investment 





ODD LOTS AND PARTIAL 
PAYMENT 
BONDS & PREFERRED STOCK , cuising securities by Monthly Payments 


Watching the Equity Behind Your Bonds Odd Lot Buying 
Bonds As Safe As Our Cities Advantages of Trading in Small Lots of Stock 
Unusual Investment Opportunities Investing Your Monthly Savings 
Municipal Bonds for Estates and Individual Saving for Investment 
Investors, The Partial Payment Plan 


OIL SECURITIES AND MISCELLANEOUS 


The Cotton Situation 

Digest of the War Taxes of 1917 
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ORGANIZE OUR YOUNG BUSINESS RESERVE 


3. Business classes at the Chamber 
of Commerce. These classes will be 
devoted to the study of practical busi- 
ness subjects and will be led by young 
business men thoroughly trained in or 
acquainted with the particular topics 
assigned. There are in each town 
large numbers of young business men, 
many of whom are college men, who 
would take great pleasure in having 
a part in: the business instruction of 
such working boys of the town as are 
anxious to fit themselves better for 
the work ahead. 


BANKS EDUCATE BOYS. 


A number of business concerns have 
already accomplished splendid results 
in the educational field along the lines 
outlined. In the National City Bank 
of New York a plan for the training 
and promotion of the boys has been 
carefully worked out. This plan, with 
slight modifications, can be used in any 
concern, large or small. 

Boys first coming into the bank are 
placed in two kinds of classes, General 
and Training. The first are intended to 
supplement the boy’s school education and 
consist of Arithmetic, English, Penman- 
ship and the Making of Figures, with in- 
spirational talks by the officers. These 
classes are conducted by young men, em- 
ployees of the bank. The Training 
classes consist of special intensive train- 
ing in the specific duties of the various 
groups of boys engaged in the different 
types of work. These classes help the 
boys to perform present work better, and, 
in addition, prepare them for the work 
ahead. These classes also are conducted 
by young men experienced in the various 
phases of the work studied. 


EMPLOYMENT. 


Another feature of the proposed Junior 
Chamber of Commerce is the Employ- 
ment Bureau or Clearing House. This 
bureau will act as the official employment 
agency of the public schools and will co- 
operate closely with all the schools for 
the purpose of furnishing ready means of 
securing good positions for all boys 
obliged to drop out. Boys who volun- 
tarily quit school will not be able to se- 
cure the help of the bureau. All firms 
represented in the Chamber of Commerce 
and such others as care to do so may be 
patrons of the bureau provided they co- 
operate in the following ways: 

A—Try to work out the Chamber’s 
standard educational and promotion 
pian 


B—Acree to make it possible for the boy 
to attend night school. 


—Turn in periodical reports on the 
boy’s progress. 

D—Agree not to discharge a boy until 
the Employment Committee has had 
an opportunity to help him to cor- 
rect any mistakes. 

SCIENTIFIC SELECTION. 

_ One of the greatest weaknesses today 

in American business is the careless 

methods of engaging employees. Every 
day men and women and boys and 
are being chosen for positions for which 
they are not fitted. Some of them spend 
vears and sometimes a lifetime in these 

Places, during all of which time they are 

unhappy and do poor, inefficient’ work. 

he hopes and possibilities of many a 

bright young boy are ruined either be- 

case no effort is made to find work suited 
to him or because wrong methods of se- 
lection are used. 


irls ‘ 


(Continued from page 331) 


Some of our scientists and practical 
psychologists are devising ways and 
means of enabling employers to discover 
the native talent and ability of applicants. 
In conducting the employment feature 
of this plan use will be made of all avail- 
able aids that have been tried and proven 
in order that as far as possible the boys 
placed through the various tests will 
assigned to work for which they are 
suited. 

A short description of the efforts of 
the National City Bank along this line 
will serve to illustrate the methods which 
might be pursued. 

The first step in the study of scientific 
selection in the bank was to determine 
the general qualifications which should be 
possessed by the would-be banker. Next 
came a careful analysis of the various 
types of bank work and of the positions 
first occupied by boys. Then an endeavor 
was made to discover tests, or adaptation 
of tests, which would enable the employ- 
ment manager to ascertain whether or not 
applicants possessed such qualifications. 


Of course the Employment Bureau will. 


have to enter into this work slowly and 
carefully, but a great favor will have been 
done society when even a little progress 
has been made in starting boys in the 
right kind of jobs. 


SOCIAL AND PHYSICAL. 


The social life and the physical welfare 
of the business boys need attention. Too 
many of our working boys have little or 
no social life and many others are not 
developing physically as they should. 

he plan provides, therefore, for a co- 
operative arrangement with the Y. M. C. 
A. and similar organizations whereky all 
members of the Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce become members of one of these 
organizations under a sort of group mem- 
bership plan and hence entitled to all so- 
cial and physical privileges. Other agencies 
helping to promote this side of the boys’ 
development will be the country clubs and 
the churches. : 

In addition, the boys will have monthly 
socials of their own, when there will be 
dancing or musical programs or amateur 
theatricals, minstrels, etc. In the sum- 
mer there will be outings and picnics as 
well as sports, baseball, tennis, etc. 


CIVIC. 

The members of the Junior Chamber of 
Commerce will co-operate with the Se- 
niors in many of their own enterprises, 
which include publicity campaign of va- 
rious kinds, and, in fact, all efforts to 
boost the town, improve conditions and 
contribute to the happiness and well- 
being of all. 

The effect of this will be to teach the 
boys many things about their city, to give 
them an idea of the aims and purnoses of 
the Chamber of Commerce and to make 
them real boosters, anxious to do every- 
thing in their power to promote the wel- 
fare and prosperity of their city. 


MEMBERSHIP. 
Membership in the organization will be 

limited to those boys: 

A—Who are working. 

B—Who are performing their work 
satisfactorily. 

C—Who are enrolled in some sort of 
educational course. 

D—Who are leading clean, moral lives. 

1. Smoking or drinking intoxicants will 
not be permitted. 


2. The boys will be encouraged to form 
a Sunday school or church connec- 
tion. 

Any boy who does not live up to the 
standard set will be asked to resign. Such 
boys may, after a month’s time, if their 
subsequent conduct warrants it, be given 
a second chance, 

It will thus be seen that a high standard 
is set for the boys to measure up to. 
Some will no doubt fail. But with the 
great incentive which membership in 
this organization will provide it is cer- 
tain that the moral tone of the work- 
ing boys of the community will be 
greatly raised. 


FEES. 


Nominal membership fees or dues will 
be charged. These dues should take care 
of a good part of the expense neccessary 
to promote the organization. One secre- 
tary, with assistance from the members, 
can doubtless conduct the activities un- 
der the guidance of the Senior Comuit- 
tees. 

YEARLY CONVENTIONS. 


Once a year each Junior organizatidn 
will elect delegates to a National Con- 
vention. The programs will consist, in 
part, of group discussions of pertinent 
problems and, in part, of addrcsses by 
prominent men. Any of our big men 
would accept it as an honor to be invited 
to address a gathering of young. busitiess 
men from all parts of the country. To 
witness such a meeting would be a real 
inspiration. And it is needless to say that 
returning delegates, if well chosen, would 
take back a spirit and an enthusiasm 
which would quickly permeate the entire 
membership and be reflected immediately 
in increased energy and efficiency. 

One of the strong features of this plan 
is the psychological effect of having an 
arrangement which will allow the young 
men themselves to have a voice in all 
plans for their welfare and development. 
Although the plans will have to be largcly 
worked out by the Seniors and put un- 
der the direction of a secretary, the mem- 
bers of the Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce will at their meetings discuss prob- 
lems that will constantly arise and make 
recommendations to the advisory com- 
mittees. The sense of personal responsi- 
bility engendered by this plan will act as 
the stabilizer long needed among this 
group of workers. 





In one form and another almost 
every writing man has said an honest 
man cannot accumulate money. The 
simple truth is that money may more 
easily be accumulated with honesty 
than without it; the more steadi!: a 
man practices politeness, fairness, in- 
dustry and temperance, the more his 
store increases, and the greater his 
opportunity for usefulness. There are 
millions of comfortable if small for- 
tunes in the United States, and a large 
per cent. of them have been accumu- 
lated by honest, worthy men. The ac- 
cumulation of enough for comfort in 
old age—certainly commendable—is 
regulated by the same rules as the ac- 
cumulation of the surplus wealth which 
founds universities and hospitals, and 
sends scientists to the four corners of 
the earth to find a possible cure for 
cancer.—Ed. Howe.\ 
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CURRENT OPINION ‘ — : 
tones the wart be Getting Ahead When 
Things Go Wrong 


They tell us the war is to be won in 
the air. Our country is said to be 
building large numbers of airplanes. 
Our Allies are building flying machines 
as. fast as they know how. Vital to 
the very existence of these airplanes 
is:the highest grade of gasoline which It is one of those books you will love to read over and over 
can be produced. The prospect is that again—one of those. books you will hide way back on_the 
the''present ‘year ‘will call for 8,000,000 library shelves for fear all your friends may want to borrow 
barrels of‘ gascline for the use of our it—never to be returned 
Allies in, Euyrope.—A. C. Bedford. Iti hook wi A ‘. 
i is a book where the soul of a real man has expressed itself. 
Mr. Forbes has not so much written this book as he has 
lived it. Often-do we need a man like B. C. Forbes to wake 
us up; to rouse our dormant selves to the things of life;.to get 
us out of the rut; to lead us out of the paths of self-seeking, 
mere money-grabbing, lust of wealth and gross materialism. 
It is a book about the things that count. It tells us about 
success—success of every kind, in business, in money, in pres- 
tige and power, but also about the only success that is worth 
while—eontentment and happiness. It is a book to read when 
things go wrong—when you are afraid you are losing your 
grip; when you feel bitter against the world; when envy gnaws 
at your heart; when temptation whispers in your ear; when 
the dark forces rage inside of you; when the true meaning of 
life is obscured. 





The considerable diminution of the 
world’s tonnage during the war, which 
is in the first place to be attributed to 
the: activity of our submarines, will 
after-the conclusion of’ peace have as 
consequence a raise inthe rates of 
freight, from which the mercantile 
fleet will profit. A doubly difficult task 
awaits German shipping after the war. 
First, it must compare and make up 
the great loss -nd damage of the years 
of war, and, secondly, make up the 
gigantic advantage which, through the 
circumstances of the war, has so ex- 
traordinarily strengthened enemy and 
neutral shipowners in advance of us.— 
General Manager Heineker, North Ger- 
man Lloyd. 
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* * * docan’t man. 
arm done during 


The day of railroad monopoly of 
transportation is now forced to an 
end, just as the day of boat monopoly 
was forced to an end.some years ago. 
That the use of boats as an adjunct 
to the railroads has become an eco- 
nomic r-cessity is becoming more ap- 
parent every day.—Walter Parker. 

* * * 


Men will be conscripted to the ex- 
tent that it is wise and just and need- 
ful. So, and no other, should wealth 
and the country’s resources in general 
be conscripted. Were it really needed, 
business men would willingly sacri- 
fice their entire income for the coun- 
try’s cause—Otto H. Kahn. 

* * * 


The farmer can lose nothing by 
shipping his grain now, while by hold- 
ing he will lose the interest on his 
money and the deteroration of his 
grain. I especially urge the imme- 
diate shipping, not only of wheat, but 
of all commodities that can be shipped, 
particularly coal—Hale Holden. 

* * * 


The past and present of American 
cotton, splendid though they be, do 
not provide sufficient assurance con- 
cerning its future to justify anything 
like the recently developed tendency 
to concede to it preferential treatment 
as regards price, without any par- 
ticular reference to the effect upon 
national resources or even upon the 
possible future of cotton itself. The 
possibilities of harm naturally result- 
ing from this ultra-liberal Govern- 
mental attitude toward cotton would 
be «materially reduced if the banks 
@ngaged in financing cotton would 
regard that agricultural product in the 
same light as all banks should regard 
the financing of all agricultural pro- 
ducts during the war, by encouraging 
rather than rétarding free movement 
to market.—Lewis E. Pierson. 
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War- lime 


War time is not the time for ex- 
pensive and fanciful Christmas pres- 
ents—we simply must make our 
Christmas money go a long way and 
one dollar must do the work of three 
dollars or more—if possible. 


Instead of “Knick-Knacks” and “Gew- 
gaws” why not give to some of our 
friends something really worth while 
and yet inexpensive? 


Our readers know Forbes Magazine— 
they know what a constant source of 
thought, of inspiration it. has proved 
to them. Such reading as. this is a 
stimulant. It makes you see things in 
a different light—it braces you at 
times—it is a mental tonic. 


We.-all need tonics physically, men- 


tally and morally. A man is not a. 
machine, we are liable to. get a bad: 
case of ‘blues once in a while. When. 


we feel. that way, a strong, manly 
article by B. C. Forbes gives«you'’a 
new grip on life: “Every human being 
must put something into the world 
before he can hope to get.all he rea- 
sonably needs out of the world.” 


e 


Diamonds .are chunks of coal’ that 
stuck to their job. 


Fad wt, 


Harriman. at.. fifty was an obscure 
broker; at fifty Woodrow Wilson -was 


Forbes Magazine 
* Devoted to Doers and Doings . 
Fortnightly, 15c. a copy; $3.00 a year 


120 Broadway, New York City WA 
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A Suggestion For A 


Christmas 


a little-known college professor, Chas. 
Goodyear almost starved to death, 
James B. Duke had to eat his meals 
at a cheap lunch room in the Bowery. 


Tenacity is the only Key that will 
open the Door of Success. 


That is only one of the many ways in 
which a magazine like Forbes helps, 
sustains and encourages a man. 


Take its stories of the Men Who Are 
Making. America—its vigorous, red- 
blooded. editorials, its self-help sug- 


' gestions, etc. 


Scarcely'a page that is not filled with 
that, radiant ;spirit, of youth, of hope, 


of* real strength of mind ‘and char- 
‘acter. 


: 


* These are the things that count. 
““When we make sure that one of our 


friends get this kind of inspiration 
26 times a year, we are giving him a 
real Christmas present—and the $3.00 
it costs: us will long be forgotten 
when our friend is still deriving joy, 
help, ideas and pleasure from his 
Forbes Magazine. 


2 

Those of our subscribers who want 
to follow this suggestion of a 26-time 
Christmas present to their friends 
may use the attached coupon for their 
convenience. 


Send us $3.00 and the coupon in the 
corner—on the coupon write the 
name of your friend and his exact 
address—as well as your own name 
and address. 


On Christmas morning, your friend 
will receive a handsome Christmas 
card, telling him that you have 
secured for him 26 issues of 7 
Forbes: Magazine, to come 
every other Saturday for Bi 
a- year. That will be 7 
p Forbes 
glad news to him Pe arom, 
on Christmas 120 Broadway, 
morning. New York City. 
A Dept. 128 
f Enclosed is $3.00. Please 
send Forbes Magazine for 
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